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NEW WORDS ON AN OLD THEME. 
BY MRS. MARY C. HUNGERFORD. 
‘Embroidery is painting's twin sister.”--Old book on Needlework, pub- 
lished in 1640 
STYLE of fancy-work now greatly affected by English 
A women is /roderie russe done by the Hochstadter sys- 
tem. The articles most often selected for this decoration 
are large pieces, such as tea cloths, work aprons, house- 
keepers’ aprons, table centres, stand and buffet covers, and 
chair backs, which last are a 
modern improvement upon the 
ancient and extremely obnoxious 
tidies, which there were none to 
love and very few to praise. 
The pattern for this work is 
stamped upon sateen, momie-' 
cloth, and other cotton or linen 
materials. The stitch, used is 


the ordinary cross stitch which / f 


practice enables the worker, fol- / 
lowing the lines stamped as if for / 
outline-work, to execute evenly fs 
without the aid of the canvas, / 
which is used for the similar but 

finer Berlin- work. The cross 
stitch in this case is large, being 
one-sixth the height of the initial 
letter H on the front page of 
Harper's Bazar. The designs 
are distinctively Russian, and 
most of them geometrical. The 
material used for working is soft 
heavy cotton, in either red, blue, 
tan, orblack. Some of the pieces =. 
are in wide stripes of cream and < 
tan, and worked with red. A 
tall screen covered with dark red ~ oe \ 
momie-cloth worked in blackand = ‘ 
tan, now on exhibition in a Lon- % 
don shop window, is a very strik- mS \\ 
ing and effective example of this \ 
style of work. Such articles as : 
need a finish are edged with real 
Russian lace. In the case of a 
tea cloth an insertion of the same < 
lace is added, the strip of linen 
which separates it from the edg- 

ing being ornamented with cross 
stitch. 

Any one who, by right of de- 
scent or otherwise, possesses 
some of the quaint bead bags of 
our grandmothers’ days, will be ’ 
able to give them prominent po- 
sitions upon shelf or table by 
converting them into photo- . 
graph cases. The bag must be 
ripped from the clasp, and on 
opening the well-concealed seam 
at one side and upon the bottom, 
it will be found to be a straight 
strip of beadwork of the proper 
size and shape to fit the outside 
of one of the book-shaped frames 
which hold two pictures. For 
fifty cents one can be bought y 
with a cover of India silk, or the \ 
shape can be cut from pasteboard 
and covered with any material. 
The beadwork strip, which is 
closely made of tiny beads, with 
generally a showy floral or archi 
tectural pattern on a white bead 
ground, is put over the outside 
and secured to the edge, where, to 
conceal the stitches, a border of beads several 
sizes larger than those used in the original work 
is put on with the needle. The mode of con- 
struction is to first sew on a row of beads, one at 
a time, as closely set as possible. Then make a 
second row by passing the needle and thread 
through the first bead of the first row, then 
through a fresh bead, then through the second 
bead of the under row, then again through a 
fresh bead, and soon. The result is a sort of pearl edge. If 
preferred, the case can be made without stiffening, and with 
no oval mats in the interior, but softly wadded and satin- 
lined, and tied with ribbon strings. Several pictures can be 
laid within the covers. It would not be difficult to make the 
bead bag into a book cover. It would be especially pretty 
and appropriate as the covering of some dainty collection of 
the songs or poems which were dear to the hearts of the 
public in the old days when our ancestresses were recklessly 
squandering time and still more precious eyesight in thread- 
ing the infinitesimal beads. 

An easy and effective style of work that can be well ap- 
plied to the ornamentation of sofa pillows, curtain stripes, or 
table scarfs is known as Roman ribbonwork. In the case 
of a sofa pillow the all-over design is stamped upon stout 
material; it matters little what it is, as the ground will be 
nearly concealed. Narrow Roman ribbon is run down upon 
the pattern, and lace stitch is used to fill all the space. The 
lace stitch, which is a species of loose open button-holing, 
should be done with black silk. Plain yellow ribbon woven 
like the conventional Roman ribbon, minus the stripes, can 





be substituted for the other, or, if a brilliant effect is fancied, 
scarlet ribbon may be used, and yellow silk used for the lace 
stitch. In turning curves and angles the ribbon, which is 
alike on both sides, can be doubled over and turned, but in 
conforming to a waved or circular design it may be Jaid in 
tiny plaits, or gathered. 

A piano searf of the lustrous satiny material sometimes 
called art sheeting has a bordering stripe of this work done 
with dark blue ribbon and light blue lace stiteh. The blues 
are well relieved upon the biscuit shade of the sheeting. 
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EVENING TOILETTE. 
For description see Supplement. 


The stripes are set off by a plain edge of the same ribbon. 
The ends of the scarf are finished by a band of the same 
work imitating a deeply pointed lace edge; the edge of the 
sheeting is cut to correspond to the points, then turned in 
and sewed down on the wrong side. 

Another piano scarf in a different style of work is very 
attractive in appearance. The material is heavy and thick, 
with a twilled satin face, the color a pale grayish-green. 
Powdered all over the surface of the cloth are figs, each with 
a stem and leaf. These figures are outlined with Japanese 








gold thread, and filled with a lattice of heavier gold thread, 
made by passing the thread across each way on the surface 
and catching it down with fine silk or cotton. The fruit and 





leaf are covered, before outlining, with bright green satin, 
which glimmers slightly through the interstices of the gold, 
giving an intangible shading that is novel and pleasing to 
the eye. The ends of this particular scarf are left severe- 
ly plain, having no decoration, unless one may so style a 
broad hem 
Something novel in finger-bow] doilies comes hitherward 
from the English colony in Bom- 
bay The square is entirely 
made of interlaced strips of pe r 
pendicularly and horizontally 
placed tape of a peculiarly fine 
and silklike aspect, although pre 
sumably it is made of grass lin- 
. en. Each intersection of the tape 
is decorated with a many-rayed 
star, dor with silver thread. 
4 The small uares between the 
j equidistant tapes are left open 
showing a delicately tinted silk 
lining which is laid under the 
doily. The ends of the tape 
strips, projecting ap inch on all 
sides, are ravelled to make a 
fringe, to which is added an 
occasional thread of silver. 
As a useful and ornamental 
addition to burcau equipments a 
large triangular box is to be rec 
ommended. The foundation is 
stiff mill- board, which is too 
thick to be severed by ordinary 
it scissors, but can be cut into the 
required shape at a book binder’s. 
The box should be very shallow, 
but may be long enough at the 
BC back to fill the space 1n front of 
ita the dressing glass; the point com 


ing toward the front will not 
take up much room. The pieces 
forming cover, bottom, and sides 
may be covered on one side with 
4 — quilted satin, on the other with 

ee embroidered or brocaded silk 
, After covering the pieces it will 
be easy to sew the sides and bot- 
tom togethe The cover may 
be attached to the lower part 
by three button-holed bars. A 
ribbon ruche or a narrow band of 
feather trimming of a suitable 
color may edge the cover, which 
at the point may fasten to the 
box if a fastening is desired, by 
a ribbon loop passing over a ball 
button on the lower part. Very 
mucli smaller triangular boxes to 
stand on the dressing-table as 
jewel - receivers are lined with 
chamois and covered with bronze 
morocco. If such a box is in- 


a tended for a Christmas present it 
4 is a pretty idea to add to the top 
the silver initials, which can be 
~~ readily found forsale at jewellers’ 

EN ~~ | and silversmiths’. 
Ss There is a kind of blue denim 
i, now made which combines ad 
ne AS mirably with the plain blue ma 


terial of the same name so often 
used for table-cloths, curtains, 


= 4 etc. The new sort is made in 
Thad broad stripes in the two tints of 
; y light and dark blue which inva 


riably make the back and face of 
plain denim. Curtains 
of the latter with cross 
stripes cut lengthwise of 
the striped goods are 
pretty enough to need 
no further decoration 
Four or five of the stripes 
can be effectively used 
as the border for a large 
table cover in sitting 
room or bedroom If 
one has time to spare, a 
design of whorls, leaves 
or double - interlocking 
circles can be powdered 
over the dark centre of 
the cover, and worked 
in outline with light 
blue or white cotton or linen. A whole room fitted up with 
denim thus arranged will be in excellent taste and quite 
artistic. 

Among the many pretty work-bags is one that would be 
easy to make, and might, when finished, be laid away till 
time for it to fulfil its manifest destiny as a Christmas gift 
It isa well-known fact that at this season nearly every pretty 
piece of work in process of manufacture is intended to swell 
the pile of Christmas presents which each member of a civil- 
ized community has to provide. The bag I speak of is straight 
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and square in shape, and made of thick black satin, with a 
wide frill at the top drawn up with ribbons. The lower 
part of the bag is covered with brass rings the size of a 
dime, covered with single crochet done with gold colored 
silk. It should be mentioned that the frill of black satin at 
the top is lined with gold-colored satin to match. 

A travelling writing-case for use ‘‘ upon the road,” which 
can be carried in a small hand satchel, or even in the pocket, 
and so be ready at hand for momentary use without prelimi- 
nary unpacking or rummaging among baggage, is a conve- 
niepce that experienced travellers know how to appreciate. 
The case, when folded, is but little larger than the package of 
postal cards which it will hold, as well as a small paper block, 
a few envelopes and note sheets, amemorandum-book, a stylo- 
graphic pen,and postage-stamps. To make the case, cut out 
of black or bronze kid a piece sixteen inches long by five and 
one-halfiuches wide. Line this piece with brown silk,and bind 
all around with galloon of the same color. At each end fold 
over two inches and sew at the edges to form the pockets 
for ‘postal cards, etc. If one prefers, folded sides made of 
ribbon can be inserted at the ends to better accommodate 
memorandum - books, etc. Exactly in the middle of the 
space left between the pockets at each end of the case put a 
scrateh-block five aud a half inches long and three and a 
half inches wide. Fasten this in by passing underneath it 
elastic ribbon three-quarters of an iuch wide. Two pieces 
eleven inches loug will be needed. Fasten these to the lin- 
ing, and put a buckle on each clastic strap to fasten it over 
the scratch-block. A square of kid should be lined, bound 
wilh galloon,and sewed on the case for postal cards. A 
small square may be put on in the sume way for postage- 
stamps. ‘Two elasiic loops should be sewed on to slip the 
pen through. A few envelopes with folded sheets within 
them may be laid in the case over the scratch-block, and the 
straps buckled over them. A strong elastic should be sewed 
to the back of the case to hold it together when folded. 


THE CHAMPION-ANGEL. 

TNVEILED, in common air, I sometimes see 

The champion-angel, holy, glad, and strong, 

Who at thy right hand ever walks along, 
Unseen of men, and undiscerned by thee. 

His height is glorious, but he bends to know 

What trouble there may be in thy dark eyes; 

Aud while he looks, sweet thoughts of peace arise, 
And swift thy heart’s wild beatings tranquil grow. 
Benign, intense, and ceaseless is his care. 

Hlis mighty mantle wraps thee every hour 
From sun and storm and all the nameless wear 
Of life. He clasps the hand—thou know’st not why— 

But with the grasp is given a strange new power, 
And thou art strong to do, to bear, to die. 

Mary C. GATES. 
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WOMEN AS INVENTORS. 

JHILE those who decry women use as one of 
\\ their chief arguments the statement that women 
have no inventive faculty, women, it seems, from the 
actual official returns, go straight on inventing. Not 
to speak of Catharine Greene, the wife of General 
Nathaniel Greene, who undoubtedly invented the cot- 
ton-gin, and whose second husband induced her to 
abate her fear of ridicule and claim an interest in it, 
or of Mrs. Walton’s achievements with noise-deaden- 
ing, with smoke - burning, aud with similar experi- 
ments, there are many other inventions by women 
of equal importance. One woman has invented a 
method of converting a barrel of oil into ten thou- 
sand cubie feet of gas; another has invented a sew- 
ing-machine that needs no threading; others have 
invented the ruffling and quilting attachments to 
such machines, and arrangements for sewing duck 
and leather. One such attachment made a fortune 
for Miss Helen Blanchard; and a new baby-carriage 
brought to its inventor, a woman, the sum of a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars. Another woman 
las invented a superior street-sweeper; another, a 
spinning-wheel carrying as many as forty threads; 
another, a plan for heating cars; another, a screw- 
crank for steamships; and a chain elevator, a horse- 
shoe machine, a reaper and mower, a danger signal, 
and so on without end, owe their existence to the 
brains of women. It was Miss Knight who invent- 
ed a complicated machine for making the square- 
bottomed paper bag, and refused fifty thousand 
dollars for the patent,and who also invented another 
machine that does the work of thirty pairs of hands 
in folding these bags. It is Mrs. Armstrong who 
las invented a machine for feeding cattle on trains; 
it is Josephine Davis who has invented an arrange- 
ment of lamps and rubber cloth for a hot vapor bath at 
home; Mrs. Beastly, a machine for turning out com- 
plete barrels by the hundred; Anna Conolly, a prac- 
tical fire-escape; Mrs. Bailey, an attachment to beds 
by means of which the patient can raise and lower 
himself. And among all these inventions none is 
perhaps of a more pleasing and grateful character 
than that of Mrs. Nancy Johnson, who invented the 
first ice-cream freezer, but who, not so wise as some 
of her sisters, sold her patent for fifteen hundred 
dollars, all ice-creams prev‘ous to her crank having 
been made by a slow and laborious stirring. 
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And this is merely skimming over the surface and 
selecting a few instances that most easily strike the 
eye, leaving a multitude unmentioned. Nor are 
these inventions confined, it is evident, to the walks 
in life most familiar to women, as, among others, the 
grain-elevator, the screw-crank for steamships, and 
the barrel-maker testify. And while the existence 
of all these patents and their results ought to con- 
found the careless speaker who thinks so lightly of 
feminine capability, it does something far more im- 
portant in showing how greatly enriched the whole 
world will be when the feminine mind as well as the 
masculine is fully brought to the work. 


THE SAUNTERER. 

AM a privileged visitor at the breakfast table of certain 

friends. When one, by-the-way, understands the charm 
of such breakfasts, he will have discovered one of the rarest 
of all delights that fall in the way of a wanderer’s life. 
There is, first, the little stroll in carly morning, with the 
freshness of dawn still in the air. There are the greetings 
full of welcome by the house-dog; then the merry chirp— 
there is no other word—of the child coming down the stairs 
to meet you. Then there is the well-known crackle of new 
logs behind the shining fender, which, the family being 
somewhat late, you and the child enjoy for a moment alone. 
Ah, that fire! Never is even the fire at twilight so fine as 
this ot new-lit logs in the morning. There are a freshness and 
a lightness about it, a snap and a sparkle, a rush, and even 
an airiness, that stimulate you with enthusiasm quite. as 
much as they cheer or even warm. You are affected by this 
enthusiasm, you feel this atmosphere on the very threshold 
of the room, and these so fill you aud so sway you after you 
have stood on the hearth-rug a little that you throw into 
your greetings of your own hosts as they enter an enthu- 
siasm and a glow no mere dincr-out even knows how to feel. 

With the family come the tea-urn and the kettle,the merry 
faces about the board, and then—the letters! Being privi- 
leged, as 1 began by saying, 1 hear many of these, and that 
is how I happened to hear one from an old Aunt Molly, in 
another part of the country, who had written a congratula- 
tory letter to her nieve on her engagement. The letter dif- 
fered litle from others of its kind, except that in under- 
scored capitals it coutained this one bit of advice, ‘* DON’T 
NAG.” 

How like Aunt Molly! every one said with a laugh. But 
for myself, 1 found much food for meditation in what she 
had said. For I remembered with how many people this 
perpetual nagging was going on. How many fathers were 
forgetting how their sons had grown, and were constantly 
correcting them before others, only to wonder afterwards 
why their influence had lessened. 1 remembered how many 
mothers were always at their daughters about the way they 
held their feet and hands, or how they laughed and spoke, 
and all this before the embarrassed visitor, instead of in 
quiet talk upstairs. 1 began to think Aunt Molly the wisest 
of women, for I remembered husbands and wives were not 
always altogether exempt from this little failing. What 
sometimes began as playful fun often degenerated into dis- 
agreeable teasings, iuto twittings about peculiarities, about 
personal tastes and failings, unpleasant for others to hear, 
and alienating to those who indulge themselves that way. 

And then | remembered how old a fault this was, this 
nagging, and to refresh my own memory I turned to this 
testimony, in all iis quaint phraseology, from Lady Jane 
Grey: 

‘*When I am in presence either of father or mother, 
whether I speake, kepe silence, stande, or go, eate, drinke, 
be merie or sad, be sewying, playing, dauncing, or doing 
anie thing else, 1 must do it as it were in such weight, mes- 
ure, and number, even so perfitelie as God made the world, 
or els I am so sharply taunted,.... so without measure 
mesordered, that I thinke myselfe in hell till tyme cum that 
I must go to M. Elmer.” 

I chance now and then, as we all do, across quaint and 
curious books, full of the learning of other days and of 
wise thoughts of by-gone generations. What could be bet- 
ter than this as one of the headings under an Introduction 
to Wysedom: ** What a man’s behaviour ought to be towards 
himself.” I doubt if many of us know, though perhaps one 
understands one's obligation best by also knowing what 
one’s behavior should be unto others. It was Ludovicis 
Vives, who flourished between 1492 and 1540, who laid 
down maxims on the subject, quoting from an old father 
this: ‘‘It is a great shame for the to be better knowen of 
other men than of thyself.” This Ludovicis Vives was a 
famous Spanish educationist, and, by special order of the 
king, he compiled a Latin primer for the young Princess 
Mary, afterwards known as Bloody Mary. Erasmus spoke 
in glowing terms of Queen Mary’s Latin style, but how ill 
she profited by Vives’s other teachings all the world of his- 
tory knows. 

A clever woman living in New York confided an ingen- 
ious plan of hers to me the other day. One of the best 
of managers, a most delightful housekeeper, always well 
dressed on not extensive means, with tastes not easy to 
gratify, she made this the rule for herself: never to go into 
a shop but once a weck. Every day, when the household 
affairs were being arranged, she looked to see what things 
were needed, marking especially those that seemed impera- 
tive. At the end of the week, before going out, she con- 
sulted her list, being always surprised to discover how many 
things could be struck off from it. She has found that the 
seemingly necessary were not necessary at all, and that old 
things in the house could easily be adapted to new needs. 
Few ideas would be wiser to follow, and the course is here- 
by suggested to the busy housewife. 


THE ROLE OF AMERICAN WOMAN. 
BY MRS. JOHN SHERWOOD. 

T is getting to be a very arduous part to play, the réle of 

American woman. For we criticise and are criticised; 
we discuss and are discussed; we answer back, and we are 
answered back. There are papers written for popular 
monthlies called Woman as a Physician, Woman in Litera- 
ture, Woman Abroad, Woman at Home, Woman as Double 
First, Woman in the Drama, Woman as Entertainer, Wo- 
man as Artist, Woman in Philanthropy, Woman as connect- 
ed with Sport, Woman as Whist-player, Woman as Letter- 
writer, and Woman as Reformer. All are catalogued and 
dissected. 

We must ask why have women thus become a subject 
of interest in these not new fields? Wherein is it that the 
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American woman is now a new departure? She has long 
since overcome the prejudices of centuries as to her powers 
of work, and has been allowed a handsome standing in the 
learned professions for the last twenty years. One remem- 
bers the agreeable manners of Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell for 
longer than that; and the beautiful quiet genius of Dr. Put- 
nam Jacobi would convince even the harshest masculine ob- 
jector that medicine and the exact sciences could find a place 
in a female brain. 

Women in literature have been recognized as a power and 
a success ever since Miss Sedgwick, Mrs. Anne 8. Stephens, 
and Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe began, more than fifty years 
ago, to command attention. Women have made, and do 
make, very respectable incomes with the pen. Women 
abroad— Ah, there’s the rub! They are the ones who have 
created the immediate hubbub. And of them more anon, 
Women at home are perhaps the most let alone. The happy 
have no history. Woman as a double First we do not pos- 
sess. Eugland boasts only one. But our highly educated 
girls, who have taken the commemorative diploma at Vassar, 
Ithaca, or Cambridge, are quite willing to rank as double 
Firsts. Woman in the drama, from Charlotte Cusliman to 
Mary Anderson, can be no surprise. Their fame has been 
our national pride for many along year. Woman as an enter- 
tainer? There is room for improvement here. We have not 
yet the salon, although from Mrs. Sidney Brooks to Mrs. Botta 
there have been some noble efforts to found this last proof 
of the highest civilization. Woman as an artist is again a 
prominent and a respected figure; and since Rosina Emmet 
Sbherwood’s pastel received a medal at the Great Exposition 
of 1889, we may conclude that our women do as good work 
in an artistic direction as any other, She was the only wo- 
man artist thus honored. 

Women in philanthropy? Again, have we not Miss Clara 
Barton, the Mrs. Fry and the Mrs. Howard of her day, 
with more executive genius than either? And had we not 
the gentle Mrs. John Jacob Astor, who dispersed her millions 
as Heaven sends the dew? 

Woman as connected with sport is, indeed, a new de- 
parture. The sport itself is new. Hunting is hardly accili- 
matized in our rough country with its high fences as yet. 
But the women riders are amongst the best and most fear- 
less; and there is no doubt that the physical benefit of all 
this lawn-tennis, yachting, hunting mania is a very great aud 
good thing. 

Woman as a whist-player is not unheard of. Disliking 
the somewhat disdainful remark that ‘‘ women always re- 
voked when they did not play second hand low,” they de- 
cided to learn the game of whist, and it has been a patient 
and diligent study with New York women for the last three 
years to learn the game. Perhaps, moved by that anecdote 
of Mr. Everett of bis evening at the court of Victoria, where 
he and three others were commanded to sit down together 
to play whist, and where only one knew the game, the dark, 
beetle-browed Duchess of Cambridge, who was very furious 
with them all for revoking, not following suit, and so on, 
thus losing her her sixpences, which, like Mrs. Battle, she scru- 
pulously put under the candlestick—perhaps this, perhaps 
lack of occupation and interest, perhaps, following Talley- 
rand’s advice, they are preparing for a happy old age—at 
any rate, a young female professor of whist goes from house 
to house to teach the attentive student the great game, and 
makes a very good income from her work. 

Woman as a letter-writer has, since the days of Madame 
Sévigné, enjoyed unqualified approbation. Who does not 
remember Bulwer’s romantic description of the female letter 
writer, where the reader, in looking in the note, sees the ‘* an- 
swering flush, the ready response, the playful smile, and the 
glistening eye,” and so on and so on in the Bulwerian strain, 
winding up with, “ woman is the genius of epistolary cor- 
respondence” ? 

We have now narrowed the list down to woman as re- 
former,and in that we have had commanding examples for 
many years. In dress, in temperance movements, long ago; 
as antislavery advocates and lecturers the field has been full 
of them, and very noble and powerful has been their influ- 
ence. No one can speak of Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
or Mrs. Julia Ward Howe without admitting that these brave 
women conquered a position against the prejudices of ages, 
and are entitled to infinite respect for so doing. 

Sut the names we have mentioned are shining lights. 
They belong to the favored children of genius. It is to the 
rank and file that we must look to discern why the American 
woman is at present an object of universal interest and com 
ment, 

As in all other sciences, we must notice that the excep 
ceptional specimens first command attention. Agassiz, when 
he began to study the jelly-fish, said that it took him three 
years to discover the average or the common kind; the 
foreign critic always accepts the exceptional specimens, 

Is it success that has done it? Is it that, brought up in 
this brilliant atmosphere in America, where always there is 
something of a struggle going on, the women are constantly 
secing and talking with the men who are in the midst of it, 
thus becoming participants in the contest, and are stimu- 
lated to mental action? Do they thereby grow more clever, 
as they are certainly more animated? Has the brain of the 
American woman improved so that she is taking a more pro- 
nounced position abroad as well as at home ? 

There is very little intellectual friction in life on the Con- 
tinent, particularly in France at the present moment. It is 
a dull life which American girls lead there as compared 
with home, and it is to a woman of mature years dreadfully 
stupid, unless she is an artist, a léttérateuse, or devoted to 
shopping. Very few get into the real life of the French 
people, and even if they do, it is not amusing. A New 
York woman of wealth and fashion has more really solid 
pleasure in one day than a French marquise has in a month, 
even taking life at its lowest ratings. 

Why, then, do Americans like to live there? Oue reason 
is, it is vastly cheaper. Not that it may not be made expen- 
sive, but it is quite true that the material life is much easier, 
and that for a comparatively small sum it is much better. 
It is not as comfortable ; one must climb many stairs, sit in 
cold rooms, and do without everything but a good dinner— 
in fact, learn to forget American comfort, hot and cold wa- 
ter, much that we have learned to consider necessary. But 
then all one’s friends are doing the same; therefore it is 
divested of that competition of trying to live as well as if not 
better than our neighbors—a great point for Americans to 
learn. 

One great reason for living abroad is the better position 
which some American women achieve in another latitude 
than that of home. There may have been some unreason- 
able prejudice, some utterly absurd reason why a woman 
did not know the best people in her own city, but the truth 
remained, she did not. She goes to London or Paris, where, 
by some happy accident, she is well introduced. She be- 
comes, by her American tact and energy, a personage. ‘This 
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is especially true of those persons who have gone from the 
cities where still lingers the tradition of old family and of 
exclusive fashion, as marked in Amcrica as elsewhere—a fact 
which no European can understand. ‘To the French mamma 
the American girl is in bad taste; she walks alone in the 
Champs Elysées, engages her own cab, dresses herself as she 
pleases, and, worst of all, selects her own husband, sume- 
times rejecting the desirable French marquis. 

Twenty years—nay, more—of this sort of contact, now 
getting very much more intimate, has not made the Ameri- 
can girl a familiar object te the French mind, nor indeed 
have the many intermarriages seemed to lead to much greater 
comprehension. 

In the mean time the American woman has learned a great 
deal; she isa much more “all-round” person than she was 
then, and she can, if she wishes and is good, almost pass for 
an English woman. Many adaptable young persons edu- 
cated in France do pass for French girls, aud are only known 
by their beauty and wit aud cleverness, which sometimes be- 
wrayeth them. 

As has been said, we are not told how to play our réle; we 
must be guided by the adverse criticism. 

What is that? It is that we are too loud, too bouncing, 
too en évidence, too free with our voices, loo prononcée. It is 
absurd that we have no English equivalents for the charges 
which are brought against us. We are described as not 
obeying les convenances, as talking loud at hotel tables, of 
putting our elbows on the same. Foreigners are fond of 
saying of anything queer, ‘* Oh, it is so American!” ‘They 
take the unusual jelly-fish for the average specimen. 

Numbers, for they are like the sands of the sea; beauty, 
for they are handsome; variety, for they are of all sorts; 
freedom from fear and trammels of etiquette; great wealth, 
and great generosity in spending it; undoubted cleverness; 
and, above all, originality—these all go to the explanation of 
the problem as to why American women attract attention 
abroad, 

It is only fair to confess that in travelling abroad every 
American finds some other American who surprises her. 
Although we travel much, although we have Washington as 
a common watering-place, we really learn very little of each 
other until we meet in Europe. ‘The lady trom the West 
does not agree with her friend from the East as to American 
etiquette; they speak different tongues—their accent is Lotal- 
ly different. 

On one ground they meet—they both go to Worth to get 
their gowns; they all dress well. If there is to be a great 
National Paciticator and Introducer, a sort of Beau Nash for 
the nation, Worth will be the man, and the want of him 
makes the stranger and the foreigner. 


NEW YoRK FASHIONS. 
FURS. 


YEAL-SKIN, sable, mink, and Astrakban are the fashion- 
s able furs this season. Seal skin retains the preference 
fon large garments, though many are also made of mink, of 
Astrakhan, and of the black Persian lamb. For small ar- 
ticles brown furs of long fleece, such as sable and mink, are 
in especial favor, as they harmouize with the stylish brown 
stuffs of winter dresses, which are often trimmed with these 
furs. Curled gray krimmer and the fine Arica chinchilla 
are the gray furs most used. 


SEAL-SKIN JACKETS AND COATS. 

New seal-skin jackets are mostly of three-quarter length, 
reaching nearly to the knee. Among the smartest-looking 
is the basque jacket, fitted as smoothly and closely as a 
basque. It is single-breasted, with a long revers collar, and 
also a high standing collar. Large pocket flaps are set on 
the hips. The sleeves are ample ut the top, aud tapered be- 
low. This basque comes entirely of seal-skin—which is per- 
haps the best purchase—and also with the revers collar of 
a contrasting fur, such as mink, sable, sea-otter, or black 
marten, finished off at the end below the waist with pendent 
tails. The costly dark sable-tail or mink-tail trimmings are 
also used for the whole revers. A vest of the added fur is 
sometimes seen in these basques. The linings are of rich 
brocade, in colors harmonizing with the fur. Other very 
stylish jackets have their coat skirts confined to the back 
and sides, while the fronts are short as an Eton jacket, and 
are turned back in peaked lapels to disclose a pointed vest 
of some flat fur—Astrakhan, Persian lamb, or mink, The 
seal-skin sleeves are medium high and without cuffs. 
val-skin coats are double-breasted, with loose frout and 
fitted back, and are of the fashionable three-quarter length. 
The favorite shape has a deep turned-over collar of a con- 
trasting fur, and is arranged to roll back down the front 
and show facings of the added fur. The fashionable furs 
for this collar aud facing are mink, sea-otter, natural undyed 
seal (of light tan shade), black Persian lamb, the longer 
Astrakhan, and all the beautiful brown sables, those from 
Hudson Bay, the darker Russian sables, and, more costly 
still, the imperial crown sable, which has until recently been 
monopolized by the family of the Czar. 

There are also single-breasted coats with loose fronts that 
fasten straight, while others lap diagonally from the left 
shoulder. These have the Heuri Deux collar cut high at 
the back, with turned-over square corvers in front, and bish- 
op sleeves full at the top and drooping on deep close cuffs. 
‘To take the place of old-fashioned seal sacques are com- 
fortable coats, more closely fitted to the figure, and from 
thirty-two to forty-four inches long. They are slashed up 
the back, and have a shawl collar and deep Russian cuffs. 





PERSIAN LAMB JACKETS, ETC. 

Curled black Persian lamb fur is less costly than seal- 
skin, and will be much used this winter, not only by ladies 
wearing mourning, but by those dressing in colors. It is 
made up in all the jackets and coats just described in seal- 
skin, and the same is true of the looser waved black Astra- 
khan; also of the light gray krimmer fur. For coaching, 
sleighing, and skating there are many odd and fanciful 
jackets made of spotted leopard skins, of mink, of natural 
tan-colored seal-skin, and of the velvet-like beaver-skins, 

FUR CAPES. 

Fur capes that reach almost to the knee rival fur coats 
and jackets as the one wrap necessary for the coldest wea- 
ther, and are preferred by many because they are so easily 
put on and off. The Henri Deux cape with medium high 
shoulders, belted back, and straight fronts takes its name 
from its very high collar rolled over in front in square cor- 
ners. This is very fashionable in three-quarter length when 
wade entirely of mink or entirely of seal-skin, and also of 
seal-skin bordered with other fur, and with a collar of the 
contrasting fur—such as mink, silver-fox, Hudson Bay or 
Russian sable, or the darker sable tails—or else with a black 
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fur, as black marten, Persian lamb, or Astrakhan. Women 
of wealth have this luxurious wrap made throughout of sable, 
while those who like light-colored furs choose a cape of gray 
krimmer. Black capes are of Persian lamb as glossy as 
muviré antique silks, while inexpensive capes admirable for 
warmth are of the longer fleeced Astrakhan. 

Shoulder capes of fur are lengthened to the waist line in 
the back and pointed in front, and have the Henri Deux 
collar, or one more deeply rolled over. These garments are 
too useful to be given up, and are liked Lecause they do not 
conceal a slender tapering waist. They are lined with rich 
brocade, and are worn with a Jarge muff of fur to match. 
They are of course preferred in dark brown sable-skins, but 
are fashionably worn in miuk, seal skin, Persian lamb, As- 
trakhan, krimmer, stone marten tails, fisher tails, silver-fox, 
and in fox argenté—a tipped fur much used abroad. The 
lapped double-breasted cape of last year is still worn in seal- 
skiu with sable or mink collar. White shoulder capes for 
evening are of ermine, fox, or Iceland lamb, with au Henri 
Deux collar and light brocaded lining, and are sometimes 
embroidered with gold. 

A fashionable garment combining a coat and cape also 
has two furs, as a closely fitted coat of seal-skin with close 
sleeves, over Which are mounted cape-like sides of another 
fur—mink, Astrakhan, or Persian. The Henri Deux collar, 
high and warm about the neck and turned over at the throat, 
is lined with the added fur. 


LONG FUR GARMENTS. 

There is nothing new in long fur cloaks, the preference 
being for shorter garments. The long shape most used is 
the Russian coat reaching to the foot, with double-breasted 
loose front, fitted back, deep lapped Russian collar,and ample 
sleeves with wide cuffs. ‘This is handsome when made en- 
tirely of seal, but it usually has a contrasting fur in the collar 
and cuffs, either sable, mink, black marten, sea-otter, or Per- 
sian lamb. The Jong “ peltz” or skin coat for sleighing, 
winter driving, and tobogganing has fur outside, with a lin- 
ing of gay plaid cloth; it is made of natural beaver, Persian 
lamb, raccoon, or else of otter. 


MUFFS, CRAVATTES, AND COLLARS. 


A fur cravatte and a large muff constitute what used to 
be called a ‘‘set of fur,” to wear with various wraps of 
cloth, velvet, ete. The cravatte is the whole skin of the ani- 
mal, with head, tail, and legs complete, arranged to fasten 
around the neck. Stylish women wear cravattes of mink 
or sable, Astrakhan, or Persian lamb, or else of fitch, stone- 
marten, or gray krimmer. Muffs continue to increase in 
size, and are already called “huge” by the furriers, who 
niust sacrifice their choicest bits of fur to make them look 
handsome. Round muffs are not trimmed. New flat muffs 
are also large, aud have at each end a ruffle of different fur, 
and are ornamented with a large bow of ribbon holding a 
miniature head of the animal. To accompany flat muffs 
are new collars, yoke-shaped in the back, with long pointed 
front, the top sloping to form a high Henri Deux collar. 
Still other collars have long narrow tabbed fronts that fall 
to the foot. Black marten sets of a flat muff and long col- 
lar are stylish and warm-looking. Boas are still worn in all 
the long tleecy furs, such as silver-fox, lynx, black fox, and 
chinchilla. 

FUR TRIMMINGS. 

Fur trimmings for dresses and wraps will be more used 
than they have been at any previous season. They are no 
longer confined to out-of-door dresses, but are worn on house 
dresses, wrappers, tea gowns, and also on reception and ball 
dresses—the latter of the thinnest fabrics. They are, more- 
over, used by Worth and Pingat in combination with lace 
as trimming for velvet coats, and on dresses of satin, Mus- 
covite silks, and velvet. Narrow bands of fur only an inch 
wide are stylish as edgings and bindings, and also in rows 
around skirts and coats. Russian sable, Hudson Bay sable, 
and mink are the most fashionable trimmings, alike for light 
or dark colored fabrics, aud for white as wellas black. Next 
in favor after these are the black furs, Astrakhan, Persian 
lamb, black marten (which is also called Alaska sable, and 
is really the skin of the skunk), black fox, and black lynx. 
The stylish gray furs are silver-fox, chinchilla, fox argenté, 
and krimmer, Fisher tail and stone-marten are effective 
dark trimming furs. Labrador or wolverene is a long dark 
fur commended by fashionable couturiers. Beaver isa pretty 
and durable fur much used as a contrast with green and 
blue cloths. For light showy fleece natural lynx and the 
yellowish badger-skins are chosen. Cinnamon brown and 
black bear skins make serviceable trimmings. Raccoon aud 
opossum bands are much used and are inexpensive. 

THE MILITARY CAPE. 

Among new fur-trimmed cloth garments the military cape 
promises to be most fashionable. It falls full from the neck 
fur below the waist, without height on the shoulders. The 
collar and a yoke like piece are of fur, and a short gathered 
cape of cloth is added to the yoke, giving fulness without 
height on the shoulders. A still more elegant model is a deep 
vape of gray cloth narrowly edged all around with chin- 
chilla and lined with gray brocade. Just above the shoulder 
tips is mounted an elbow cape of gray velvet, falling very 
full, and trimmed with three rows of chinchilla, which gives 
the effect of three small capes. A twist of velvet and chin- 
chilla is at the top of the velvet cape, hiding the join to the 
velvet yoke, which is cut to flare out as a high collar lined 
with chinchilla. For evening capes this design is repeated 
in cream-colored or beige cloth lined with ermine, the upper 
cape banded with three rows of ermine, showing the black 
** taillettes” which mark this royal fur. A third cape is of 
brown cloth trimmed with mink. Very elaborate capes of 
royal purple or of violet cloth, combine lace with fur in the 
trimming, having the upper cape of black lace headed with 
mink tail or sable fur. Black cloth military capes have the 
shorter elbow cape of black velvet, with collar and borders 
of Persian lamb, 

FUR-TRIMMED COATS. 

Furriers make many coats aud jackets of cloth or of camel’s- 
hair for those who prefer fur-trimmed garments to those en- 
tirely of skins. A vest, plustron, collar, cuffs, and pockets of 
fur are used on fitted coats of cloth, while those with loose 
double-breasted front have a rolled collar and facing of fur 
that may be worn closed when warmth is needed or thrown 
open in revers at will. A fitted coat of stylish green cloth with 
black braided edges is curved open widely below the throat, 
then narrowly pointed to the waist, showing in the open space 
a vest of black Persian lamb skin. An Henri Deux collar and 
wide cuffs of Persian lamb complete the handsome coat. An- 
other fitted coat of black camel’s-hair has Astrakhan sleeves 
and collar, with an edge of fur down the front, and braiding 
of gold. Other coats are slashed in square tabs about the 
hips, and bound with short fur, such as Persian or beaver. 
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Double- breasted jackets of black camel’s-hair have a rolling 
collar and frout facing of Persian lamb; an English faney 
adds to these a warm cloth lining of blue, yellow, and white 
plaid. Youthful-looking jackets of light gray cloth have 
large sleeves of curly gray krimmer, with also ‘revers col- 
lar and large buttons of krimmer. Tan-colored cloth jack- 
ets, with rolled collar and facing of very dark mink, and 
mink cuffs, are in excellent style, and may be warmly lined 
with squirrel-skins. 

Admirable winter wraps for young and elderly women 
alike are long Russian coats reaching to the foot, made of 
soft yet rough-surfaced black camel’s-hair with squirrel 
lining. ‘The deep lapped Russian collar is of black marten 
or Persian lamb, with wide cuffs to match. Some effective 
braiding is added on the sleeves, and the fastening is heavy 
braid frogs. There are also Russian circulars of similar 
black wool lined with whole squirrel-skins or with entirely 
gray squirrel-back lining. A wide Russian collar is of black 
fur. ‘These circulars are fitted in the back and lapped in 
frout. 

RECEPTION AND OPERA CLOAKS. 

Carriage cloaks for afternoon and evening wear are large 
Siberian circulars that cover the eutire costume. They have 
a large collar and entire lining of the white crinkled man- 
darin lamb-skin, and are fastened by cords witht tassels al- 
ready adjusted in a huge bow-knot. They are made of 
benguline brocaded in serpentine lines, either cream white, 
Nile green, or pearl gray, or else they are of ladies’ cloth in 
pale lemon-color, mauve, pink, gray, or cream white. A very 
elegant opera Cloak is a circular of réséda green cloth pleat- 
ed to an ermine yoke which tapers up to form an Henri 
Deux collar. Another becoming and warm-looking Siberian 
circular is of dark red cloth, with a deep collar of black 
fur, and lining of natural black lamb. White and gold bro- 
caded cloaks are lined with white mandarin lamb. Very 
dainty circulars of pale gray peau de soie brocaded with gold 
are finished interiorly with chinchilla of velvet-like softness. 
A stately wrap of black peau de soie, brocaded with blue 
forget-me-nots, has a deep collar of the long fleecy fox argenté, 
and a gray lining entirely of squirrel backs. 

Thanks for information are due Messrs. C. G@. GUNTHER’S 
Sons. 


PERSONAL. 
THEODORE CHILD's admirable volume, 7% Art of Delicate 


Feasting, which originally excited interest as a series in the 
Bazak, has been received with marked approval in Eng- 


land, where the critics canuot too highly praise it. The 
London Daily News of October 10th devoted a leading arti- 
cle to the English edition of the dainty book, and in the Eu- 
ropean edition of the New York /lera/d for October 11th 


appeared an appreciative review, in which the writer said: 
‘**No American, anxious to do a lasting benefit to his native 
land, could do better than to provide for the free circulation 
of at least a million copies of this work in the United States.” 

—Mrs. Fleming, the sister of Rudyard Kipling, writes un- 
der a pseudonym for several English magazines, aud has 
recently published for private circulation a novel entitled, 
The Heart of a Maid. Mr. Kip ing s mother is said to write 
poeiry, and in the dedication of ove of his books her son 
calls her ** the wittiest Woman in India 

—The death of the Grand Duchess Paul has entailed the 
wearing of the heaviest of mourning upou the ladies of the 
imperial court, aud Parisian dressmakers ure overwhelmed 
with orders for black gowns from their Russian customers. 

—A new work for women has been begun by Miss Ada 
L. Tims, who is the racing reporter at Independence, lowa, 
She is the representative of the Associated Press in that 
town, and is the correspondent for fifteen ne wspapers, 

— The most competent Superintendeut of Schovis Bangor, 
Maine, has ever possessed is Miss Mary Snow, who now 
holds that position. 

~The report of the engagement of Madame de Barrios, 
widow of the Central American Dictator and General, to 
Martinez Roda, a member of the Spanish Parliament of 
Granada, recalls to people's minds her romantic history, 


She was seen ana loved by the General when she was only 
fourteen or fifteen years old, and after a married life ap 
parently happy, was forced by the revolution in Guatemala 


to flee the country with her children, ‘The General remain- 
ed, und fell in battle. Madame de Barrios has lived in New 
York for some time, and has devoted herself to the educa- 
tion of her children. She is only thirty, and very beautiful, 
and possesses a fortune estimated at eight million dollars. 
Her jewels are superb, She is fond of music, aud plays the 
harp finely. 

—Rockhampton Park, near Cheltenham, England, where 
the poet Swinburne and his mother spent part of their sum- 
mer vacation, was built for Sir Walter Raleigh when he 
engaged in his experiments in tobacco culture 

—One of the foremost of Austria’s women novelists, the 
Baroness von Ebner-Eschenbach, is a practical watchmaker, 
and is so fond of her art that she often cousents to repair 
the choicest time-pieces of her friends. She has a remark- 
able collection of watches she Las picked up from time to 
lume. 

— The office of train de spatcher on the New London North- 
ern Railroad is held by Miss Lizzie E. D. Thayer. As this 
is a single-track road, lier position is one of great responsi 
bility, since she controls the movements of all tains, from 
one end of the line to the other. Miss Thayer was for some 
time assistant to the former train despatcher, aud upon his 
resignation, pe nding the appointme nt of his successor, 
proved herself so thoroughly capable of doing the work of 
the place that the position was conferred upon ler. She is 
at her office in New London from seven in the morning un- 
til six at night, superintending the 181 miles of track under 
her care. She has a man assistant, but the responsibility is 


wus 


I 
all hers. During her two years of service there has been no 


accident for which she is to blame. 

—A society for increasing literature printed in Braille 
type for the blind is being formed by Miss Florence Neville, 
of Brighton, England, who is also about to publish a maga- 
zine in the Braille type for blind children 

—Miss Mabel Besant, the sister of the novelist, is an en- 
thusiastic tricyclist. A ride of thirty or forty miles presents 
no terrors to her, and she is in the abit of taking long trips 
with a lady companion. 

—Mrs. Arabelia Buckley-Fisher, who has done much to 
popularize natural science, is a woman of about fifty, and 
has since her early youth been interested in science. She 
became amanuensis to Sir Charles Ryell when she was only 
twenty-four years old, aud held her position until! his death in 
1875. After this, she taught, and busied herself with literary 
work, She was offered the principal's chair at Girton Col- 
lege, but declined. Since her marriage to Dr, Fisher in 1885, 
she has done less scientific writing. At least one of her 
books has been translated into Danish and Polish, 
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in favor for young girls of fourteen to 
sixteen years, whose unformed figures 
are sometimes difficult to clothe becom- 
ingly. A simple but stylish trimming 
for girls’ and for young women’s simple 
gowns is cording. Rows of cord are 
laid between the material and its lining, 
and rows of silk stitching are done on 
both sides of the cords, close to them. 
Straight lines, diagonal lines, chevron 
points, and other simple geometrical 
designs are thus outlined. 

As usual at this season, a limited 
amount of kid or leather trimmings 
and kid vests is shown; but they find 
favor with very few, partly on account 
of their eccentricity, partly by reason 
of their costliness. Appliqués of black 
cloth, braided or embroidered in black, 
are used on many of the cloth dresses, 
and even on some silks of dark or medi- 
um tints. Braiding is still used, but in 
rather different positions. One of the 
latest designs is a diagonal band on the 
front of the skirt from top to bottom, 
and none elsewhere on the skirt; then 
merely a similar diagona) band on the 
front of the corsage, the sleeves being 
plain and untrimmed, with very little 
fulness on the shoulder. People are 
beginning to tire of sleeves which are 
very large at the top and extremely 
close about the wrist. 

I have mentioned the prevalence of 
princesse gowns, that is, gowns made 
with corsage and skirt in one. The 
latest Ihave seen are crossed diagonally, 
and buttoned from top to bottom, the 
edge which laps over being cut into 
square tabs, each of which is attached 
with an ornamental button. Corsage and 
skirt are entirely plain and untrimmed, 
with nothing whatever to break the ex- 
quisite perfection of cut and fit. 

















































Winter Hats. 
For description see Supplement. 


PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CorresPoNDENT. | 


|} OUGH woollen stuffs, thick and shaggy, are con- 
» spicuous among the new winter fabrics, and among 
the number are some which are fairly hideous enough 
to make one turn away, being strewn with large round 
hairy black spiders. A handsome material, on the other 
hand, is eelours du Nord, which hitherto has been used 
only for wraps, but this winter is employed for parts of 
dresses as well, rarely for whole dresses; the fabric is 
either a short-piled plush or a long-piled velvet, it is un- 
decided which. The chiné cloths with small or large 
flowers mentioned in my last letter are beginning to be 
taken up by women who are tired of plain cloths, but 
they form a very small minority. Black lace continues 
to be used for evening dresses, but less for entire dresses 
than for parts in combination with another material. 
Thus the draped front of a corsage and full upper 
part of the sleeves and a deep basque, or else a skirt 
front or a train, will be of lace, the rest being of silk. 
The plan is rather to make the dress of silk, and cover 
parts of it with lace. Orange is taking the place which 
red has long held as a ‘‘ transparent” for lace, and black 
lace combines admirably with orange. Black velvet 
associated with orange satin veiled with black lace is 
very handsome, and is seen on many hats as well as 
gowns. Black, by-the-way, is associated with all colors, 
in the stripes of fabrics and in combinations of different 
materials. 

Many of the corsages for winter dresses continue to 
be made with the open-jacket effects which were so 
popular througbout the summer. A cloth jacket open- 
ing widely on a full chemisette or a close-fitting vest is 
worn with various skirts. Sometimes the jacket is not 
actually open, but is made with folds or pleats which 
define a vest, and on occasion a full shirt front of con- 
trasting silk is fastened on under the pleats. Corsages 
proper are made in a variety of ways, according to the 
material of the dress and the circumstances under which 
it is to be worn. Draped and crossed corsages continue 
to be used for soft fabrics. Those of thicker stuffs are 
frequently made plain for the upper part and crossed at 
the lower part at the waist; the upper part is trimmed 
with revers of velvet or silk, perhaps braided or em- 
broidered; the revers are short and square, terminating 
at the lower crossed part of the corsage. Many corsages 
are made with a round waist that is without a point, 
and also without a belt. Pointed corsages are reserved 
chiefly for dressy evening gowns. But variety is the 
rule of modern fashion, and there are numbers of belted 
corsages in addition to the others, with belts of ribbon, 
of passementerie, and of braid. Corselets are fewer, 
though not nearly abandoned. In fact nothing is aban 
doned in modern fashions, the plan being to annex new 
features without excluding old favorites. For slender 
figures there are becoming bretelle corsages, the bretelles 
being flat from the waist to the bust, and in perpen- 
dicular pleats, formiug drapery above to the neck. The 
plain lower end of the bretelles is sometimes a strap of 
velvet, with the draped upper part of the dress mate- 
rial, Corsages with loose jacket fronts confined by a Fig. 1.—CLota Tatton Gown.—[See Figs. 3 and 4, Page 877.] 
very deep-laced belt of leather or the dress material are "For pattern and deseription see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 31-42. 
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Double skirts have been proposed 
this season, that is, a skirt with one 
somewhat shorter mounted over it. 
Let us hope that the project will come 
to nothing, for it is ungraceful, like the 
three-quarter coat which reaches to 
the knee. Another attempt, which has 
been put into practice, is a skirt with 
three deep folds, which cover it from 
top to bottom, and make of it a sort of 
triple skirt. This is done, too, with 
thin stuffs, the three parts being lined 
throughout with a soft lining silk, 

Among the long winter wraps are 
princesse redingotes, crossed and fast- 
ened diagonally on the corsage, but left 
open from the waist down, showing the 
side of the skirt. These are made chief- 
ly of velvet, with a narrow band of fur 
at all the edges, and a passementerie 
clasp at the left side of the waist. The 
cut is severely simple, but very elegant. 
Combination wraps, partly of velvet 
and partly of silk, are used again. Some 
of the long capes are given a new as- 
pect by three narrow bands of fur put 
on at intervals, and simulating a triple 
cape. Collars of wrappings are fre- 
quently lined with fur instead of being 
faced with it. The comfortable Rus- 
sian coat is worn again, made of soft 
thick cloth or else fur-lined, fastened 
straight or diagonally, with a crossed 
rolled collar and deep cuffs of fur. An 
edging of fur extends along the front 
from the end of the collar to the foot. 
A fur-trimmed cloth cape has a flaring 
collar lined with fur, and a deep cape 
collar coming to the shoulders, which 
is edged with fur at the bottom, the 
fur turning downward at the front 
corners, and extending down the fronts 
of the cape to the bottom. 

EMMELINE RAYMOND. 


Fig. 2.—Fur-LInep Russtan CLoak. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IL, Fige. 19-24 
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JOHN THE BAPTIST 


A MIRROR OF FAIR 
WOMEN. 


BY THEODORE CHILD. 
Vv. 


THE DAUGHTER OF 
HERODIAS (2). 


rE; the year 30 a.p., accord- 
ing to our calculations, 
the occasion presented itself. 
It was Antipas’s birthday, 
and the tetrarch and his 
court were living in the for- 
tress of Machéro, within 
which Herod the Great had 
built a magnificent palace. 
The tetrarch gave a great 
banquet, during which Sa- 
lome, the daughter of Hero- 
dias, executed one of those 
characteristic dances that 
the Syrians consider fitting 
for a respectable woman to 
dance. Salome danced, prob- 
ably not as Lippo Lippi has 
depicted her, or as Andrea 
del Sarto in the delicate 
drawing at Florence, with 
Western grace of chaste 
movement, but rather with 
the waving hands and sym- 
bolic trepidations and undu- 
lations of the East, as Flan- 
bert has imagined in his 
tragic tale. Her head and 
bosom draped in bluish veils, 
a square of bright silk cov- 
ering her shoulders and 
clasped round the waist by 
a golden girdle, her black 
loose trousers embroidered 
with mandrakes, her lips 
painted scarlet, and her eye- 
brows black as coal, Salome 
danced with restless feet, 
making little steps to the 
sound of a shrill flute and 
iron castanets, to the sound 
of the tarbouk and the harp, 
with the hieratic solemnity 
of the priestesses of India, 
with the lascivious evolu- 
tions of the Egyptians, with 
the hypnotizing persistency 
of the blue-cheeked daugh- 
ters of the desert. And the 
tetrarch gave himself up to 
the joy of Salome’s dancing, 
to the emotion provoked by 
rhythmic. movements and 
strident sounds that excite 
the nerves, to the vision of 
voluptuous beauty which 
the young woman presented ; 
and in the enthusiasm of 
appreciation he swore to 
give to her whatsoever she 
should ask, even unto the 
half of his kingdom. Then 
Salome, prompted by her 
mother, asked for the head 
of John the Baptist, and the 
King was exceeding sorry, 
but for his oath’s sake, and 
for the sake of the lords and 
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high captains who were pre- 
sent, he could not refuse. So 
a guard was called, and the 
order given to cut off the 
head of the prisoner, and 
bring it presently on the 
dish which Salome handed 
to him. 

In [the court-yard of the 
fortress of Machéro the Pre- 
cursor was bound and sud- 
denly decapitated, and the 
executioner brought his head 
in a charger and gave it to 
Salome, and Salome gave it 
to her mother. The disci- 
ples of John obtained per- 
mission to bury his body, 
and brought the news of the 
affair to Jesus. The execu- 
tion of John seems to have 
caused much popular dis- 
content, and Josephus tells 
us that when, six years later, 
Hareth attacked Antipas, 
with a view to recovering 
the fortress of Machéro and 
avenging the dishonor of his 
daughter, the defeat of the 
tetrarch was generally look 
ed upon as a punishment 
for the murder of John, who 
may, indeed, be looked upon 
as the first of the Christian 
martyrs, the Precursor of 
the Faith, the Precursor in 
the path of blood which so 
many Christians were des- 
tined to tread. 

As for Antipas and Hero- 
dias, their worldliness was 
of little avail. Herod Agrip- 
pa having been raised to the 
dignity of King by the Em- 
peror Caligula, the jealous 
and always ambitious Hero- 
dias wished to be a Queen 
also. She is represented as 
having worried and taunted 
Antipas until he finally con- 
quered his natural indolence, 
and went to Rome to solicit 
the title which his nephew 
had obtained. His petition, 
however, was not granted. 
Herod Agrippa intrigued 
against his uncle, and so 
Antipas was revoked, and 
spent the rest of his life in 
exile, at one time in France, 
at another in Spain. Hero- 
dias followed him in his dis- 
grace, for when Caligula ex- 
iled Antipas and gave his 
wife permission to return to 
her country, she refused the 
privilege, saying, with noble 
pride, that as she had shared 
the good fortune of her lord, 
she could not abandon him 
in his adversity 

The women of the [dume- 
an family of the Herods are 
famous in history for their 
fatal charms and their insa- 
tiable ambition. Mariamne, 
the wife of Herod the Great, 
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was ravishingly beautiful. Herod loved her 
to distraction,and when, thinking her unfaith- 
ful, he had her put to death, together with 
her two sons, he lost his reason from regret. 
serenice, the danghter of Herod Agrippa I., 
who acted with such spirit in trying to pre 
vent the revolt which ended in the destrue 
tion of Jerusalem, was equally beautiful, and 
inspired the Emperor Titus with a passion 
that would have ended in a marriage had it 
not been for the national prejudiecs of the 
Romans. While she was living at Rome, 
towards the year 77 a.D., her luxury aston 
ished the town. She was the queen of fashion; 
a ring that had been worn by her could be 
sold for extravagant prices; and pious as she 
was, she lived openly with the destroyer of 
her fatherland. As for Herodias and Sa 
lome, they are essentially creatures of luxury, 
étrés de lure, types of Sadducean worldli 
ness and of epicurean and incredulous volup 
tuousness,delighting in the life of ease. plea- 
sure, splendor, and material refinement which 
riches and power give. Their image has 
come down to us through the glamour of his- 
tory and legend clad in beauty and cruelty. 

Such they appear in the frescoes of the 
Florentine Masolino (1388-1460) in the Bap- 
tistery of Castiglione d’Olona, near Milan, 
where the whole history of the Precursor is 
depicted. These frescoes, executed in 1435, 
and only recently restored to sight from be- 
neath secular coatings of whitewash, show 
the talent of this painter in its full maturity. 
The lucid grouping of the figures, the famil- 
iar ease of their movements, the delicate sim 
plicity of their expressions, the grace and 
candor of the faces, are characteristics of 
Masolino; he is essentially a realist and a 
lover of beauty and truth. Together with 
Masaccio, his junior and his pupil, Masolino 
is the founder of the Florentine realistic 
school—of that school of well-balanced com- 
position, precise drawing, and truthful ex 
pression which achieved such incomparable 
and prodigious results in the persons of Lippo 
Lippi, Benozzo Gozzoli, and Cosimo Rosselli. 
Of the frescoes of the Baptistery, the most 
remarkable is that representing the episode 
of Salome before Herod. The scene takes 
place in a palace surrounded by light colon 
nades surmounted by elegant open loggie 
in the Florentine style. Herod, wearing 
an enormous turban, seated at table be 
tween three guests, whose strongly marked 
features indicate that they are careful por- 
traits, listens gravely to the petition of Sa- 
Jome, who is accompanied by three courtiers, 
also weiring large turbans. Masolino’s Sa 
Jome is not the fascinating and voluptuous 
dancer of the later painters of the Renais 
sance; she has the appearance of a delicate 
and grave virgin, with modest coiffure, 
simple garments, chaste mien, her hands 
crossed over her bosom, her eyes downcast, 
a sort of little saint naively accomplishing a 
filial dutv, On the right-hand side of the 
same fresco we find her presenting the head 
to her mother. She is clad in a long narrow 
robe, wears a wreath of round her 
head, and kneels hieratically. Herodias, 
seated ona dais, clad in a long robe brocaded 
with flowers, wearing on her head a volumi- 
nous turban surmounted by a crown, receives 
the horrible present with the elegant and im 
passible dignity of a queen unaccustomed to 
pity; while her two little handmaidens, with 
their wavy hair and angelic faces, make art- 
less gestures of terror at the sight of the 
bleeding head. The face of Herodias—which 
may be better appreciated in another frag 
ment of Masolino’s fresco, where John is rep 
yesented in the act of reproving Herod —is 
singularly striking in purity of form and 
calmness. Masolino, with his turbans and 
strange robes, was evidently desirous of giving 


roses 


an Eastern color to his composition. For 
this care of exactness we give him credit; 
but the vision that remains graven in our 


memory is his group of the impassible tur 
baned Queen, the Kneeling flower-crowned 
damsel, and the little handmaidens with their 
exquisite gestures of naive horror. 

Very wonderful in intensity of tragic 
grandeur is the decapitation of St. John in 
the triptych in the Berlin Museum, by Roger 
van der Weyden (1400-1464), one of the 
masterpieces of this famous successor of the 
Van Eycks. The composition is framed in 
a richly sculptured Gothie portal, on which 
are the statues of St. Paul and St. Bartholo- 
mew on the left, St. Thaddeus and St. Mat- 
thew on the right, and above, on the mould- 
ing, groups representing John questioned by 
the Publicans, John pointing out Christ as 
the Messiah to two disciples, John talking 
with Herod, John emprisoned, John in prison 
visited by his disciples, and Salome dancing 
before Herod, each group of exquisite deli- 
cacy and niceness of execution. In the pic- 
ture proper in the foreground to the left we 
see Salome, richly clad in the costume of the 
epoch, holding with averted eyes the dish on 
which the executioner is placing the head of 
John, whose bleeding corpse lies on the 
flower-studded pavement at the top of the 
stairs that lead down to the dungeon. The 
executioner still holds the sword in his hand, 
and looks threateningly at the disciples, who 
stand without in the court-yard. In the 
middle distance is a vestibule with two court- 
iers at the windows; and in the background 
a vaulted Gothic chamber, where Salome is 
seen kneeling to present the head of the Bap- 
tist to Herodias, who is seated at table with 
Herod, and attended upon by various servi- 
tors, the successive episodes of the central 
event being represented in the ensemble of 
the same composition, according to the in- 
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genious habit of the Middle Ages. To the 
right, through an archway, we see the court 
yard of the castle and various figures in the 
distance. Van der Weyden’s Salome is not 
the voluptuous creature of the historical nar- 
rative, but a beautiful and modest Flemish 
girl, who accomplishes her mother’s bidding 
with horror and pity. She interests us not 
so much as an evocation of a moral or a his- 
torical character, but as a genuine type of the 
Flemish woman of the beginning of the fif 
teenth century, of a refined maid, whom we 
may suppose to have been the docile instru 
ment of a terrible vengeance. 

The strangely fascinating Salome repro 
duced in our engraving from the original 
picture in the museum of The Hague, in 
teresis us likewise as a type of feminine 
beauty and elegance according to the Flemish 
ideal at the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, already inclining from mysticism tow- 
ards very sumptuous materialism. Admi- 
rably painted, with the minute and, as it were, 
enamelled perfection of the artists of the 
period of Van Eyck, this picture is dated 
1524, and bears a monogram identical with 
that found on pictures in the collections of 
Amsterdam and Cassel—the monogram of 
Jacob Cornelisz van Oostsanen. In the Ber- 
lin Museum there is a fine triptych by this 
painter, who was born at Oostsanen, near 
Amsterdam, and flourished in the latter city 
between 1500 and 1530. Known to the eru 
dite as a designer for wood-cutters, Jacob 
Cornelisz has almost escaped notice as a paint- 
er, and yet his Salome shows that he was a 
master of the art, and that he had a rare ap 
preciation of feminine grace and beauty, and 
also of the perverse charm which a sugges- 
tion of strabism gives to bright eyes and fair 
faces. 
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CHAPTER XL 

A T breakfast Brazil was the topic, and all 
JA endeavored to take a hopeful view of 
Clare’s proposed experiment with that coun- 
try’s soil, notwithstanding the discouraging 
reports of some farm laborers who had emi- 
grated thither and returned home within the 
twelve months. After breakfast Clare went 
into the little town to wind up such trifling 
matters as he was concerned with there, and 
to get from the local bank all the money he 
possessed. On his way back he encountered 
Miss Mercy Chant by the church, from whose 
walls she seemed to be a sort of emanation. 
She was carrying an armful of Bibles for 
her class, and such was her view of life that 
events which produced heartache in others 
wrought beatific smiles upon her—an envia 
ble result, although, in the opinion of Angel 
Clare, it was obtained by a curiously unnat- 
ural sacrifice of humanity to mysticism. 

She had learnt that he was about to leave 
England,and observed what an excellent and 
promising scheme it seemed to be. 

“Yes; it is a likely scheme enough in a 
commercial sense, no doubt,” he replied. 
“ut, my dear Mercy, it snaps the continu- 
ity of existence. Perhaps a cloister would 
be preferable.” 

** A cloister! 

** Well?” 

‘“Why, you wicked man, a cloister im- 
plies a monk, and a monk Catholicism!” 

‘* And Catholicism sin, and sin damnation. 
Thou art in a parlous state, Angel Clare!” 

‘‘T glory in my Protestantism,” she said, 
severely 

Then Clare, thrown by sheer misery into 
one of the demoniacal moods in which a 
man does despite to his true principles,called 
her close to him,and fiendishly whispered in 
her ear the most heterodox beliefs he could 
think of. His momentary laughter at the hor- 
ror which appeared on her fair face ceased 
when it merged in pain and anxiety for his 
welfare. ‘‘ Dear Mercy,” he said, ‘‘ you must 
forgive me. I think 1 am going crazy!” 

She thought that he was; and thus the in- 
terview ended, and Clare re-entered the vic- 
arage. With a local banker he deposited 
fifty pounds—to be sent to Tess in a few 
months in such sums as she might require, 
and wrote to her at her parents’ homein Black- 
moor Vale to inform her of what he had done. 
This amount, with the sum he had already 
placed in her hands—also about fifty pounds 
—he hoped would be amply sufficient for 
her wants just at present, particularly as in 
an emergency she could fall back upon the 
jewelry, which he believed to be worth sev- 
eral hundreds of pounds. 

He deemed it best not to put his parents 
into communication with her by informing 
them of her address; and, being unaware of 
what had really happened to estrange the 
two, neither his father nor his mother sug- 
gested that he should do so. During the 
day he left the parsonage, for what he had 
to complete he wished to get done quickly. 

As the last duty before leaving this part 
of England it was necessary for him to call 
at the Wellbridge farm-house, in which he 

* Begun in Harper's Bazar No. 29, Vol. XXIV. 


Oh, Angel Clare!” 


had spent with Tess the first three days of 
their marriage, the trifle of rent having to be 
paid, the key given up of the two rooms they 
liad occupied, and two or three small articles 
fetched away that they had left behind. It 
was under this roof that the deepest shadow 
ever thrown upon his life had stretched its 
gloom over him. Yet when he had un- 
locked the door of the sitting-room and 
looked into it, the memory which returned 
first upon him was that of their happy ar- 
rival on a similar afternoon, the first fresh 
sense of sharing a habitation conjointly. the 
first meal together, the chatting by the fire 
with joined bands. 

The farmer and his wife were in the fields 
at the moment of his visit, and Clare was in 
the rooms alone for some time. Inwardly 
swollen with a renewal of sentiments that he 
had not quite reckoned with, he went up 
stairs to her chamber, which had never been 
his. The bed was smooth as she had made 
it with her own hands on the morning of 
leaving. The mistletoe hung under the 
tester just as he had placed it. Having 
heen there three or four weeks, it was turn- 
ing color, and the leaves and berries were 
wrinkled. Angel took it down and crushed 
it into the grate. Standing there, he for the 
first time doubted whether his course in this 
conjuncture had been a wise, much less a 
generous, one. But had he not been cruelly 
blinded? In the incoherent multitude of his 
emotions he knelt down at the bedside and 
wept. “Oh, Tess! If you had only told me 
sooner, I would have forgiven you!” he said. 

Hearing a footstep below, he rose and went 
to the top of the stairs. At the bottom of the 
flight he saw a woman standing, and on her 
turning upher face, recognized the pale, dark- 
eyed Izz Huett. 

‘*Mr. Clare,” she said,‘‘I’ve called to see 
you and Mrs. Clare, and to inquire if ye be 
as well as can be expected.” 

This wasa girl whose secret he had guessed, 
but who had not yet guessed his; an honest 
girl who loved him--one who would have 
made as good, or nearly as good, a practical 
farmer's wife as Tess. 

‘IT am here alone,” he said; ‘‘ we are not 
living here now.” Explaining why he had 
come, he asked, ‘‘ Which way are you going 
home, Izz?” 

“T have no home at Talbothays dairy 
now, sir,” she said. 

“Why is that?” . 

Izz looked down. ‘‘It was so dismal there 
that I left. Iam staying out this way.” She 
pointed in a contrary direction—the direc- 
tion in which he was journeying. 

‘‘Well, are you going there now? 
take you if you wish fora lift.” 

Her olive complexion grew richer in hue. 
“Thank ’ee, Mr. Clare,” she said. 

He soon found the farmer, and settled the 
account for his rent and the few other items 
which had to be considered by reason of the 
sudden abandonment of the lodgings. On 
Clare's return to his horse and gig, 1zz jumped 
up beside him. 

‘‘T am going to leave England, Izz,” he 
said, as they drove on. ‘‘ Going to Brazil.” 

**And do Mrs. Clare like the notion of such 
a journey?” she asked. 

‘‘She is not going at present—say for a 
year orso. Iam going out to reconnoitre— 
to see what life there is like.” 

They sped along eastward for some con- 
siderable distance, Izz making no observa- 
tion. ‘‘How are the others?” he inquired. 
** How is Retty?” 

‘*She is in a sort of nervous state; and so 
thin and hollow-cheeked that ’a do seem in 
a decline. Nobody will ever fall in love wi’ 
her any more,” said Izz, absently. 

** And Marian?” 

Izz lowered her voice. 

‘* Indeed!” 

“Yes. The dairyman says he must get 
rid of her.” 

** And you?” 

‘*T don’t drink, and I am not in a decline. 
But—I am no great things at singing afore 
breakfast now.” 

‘‘How is that? Do you remember how 
neatly you used to turn ‘’T was down in Cu- 
pid’s Gardens’ and ‘The Tailor’s Breeches’ 
at morning milking ?” 

**Ah, yes! When you first came, sir, that 
was. Not when you had been there a bit.” 

‘*Why was that falling off?” 

Her black eyes flashed up to his face for 
one moment by way of answer. 

**Izz—do I understand?” he said, kindly, 
and fell into reverie. ‘‘Then—suppose I 
had asked you to marry me?” 

‘Tf you had I should have said ‘ yes,’ and 
you would have married a woman who loved 
See.” 

* Really!” 

‘“Down to the ground!” she whispered. 
“‘Oh! did you never guess it till now?” 

By-and-by they reached a branch road to 
a village. ‘‘I must get down. I live out 
there,” said Izz, abruptly, never having spo- 
ken since her avowal. 

Clare slowed the horse. He was incensed 
against his fate, bitterly disposed towards so- 
cial ordinances; for they had cooped him up 
in a corner, out of which there was no legiti- 
mate pathway. Why not be revenged on so- 
ciety by ruling his future domesticities him- 
self, instead of kissing the pedagogic rod of 
convention in this lonely manner? 

‘*T am going to Brazil alone, Izz,” said he. 
‘‘T have separated from my wife for person- 
al, not voyaging, reasons. Will you go with 
me instead of her?” 

~ Do you truly wish me to go?” 
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“IT do. I have been badly used enough to 
wish for relief. And you at least love me 
disinterestedly.” 

** Yes—I will go.” said Izz, after a pause. 

“You will? You know what it means, 
Izz?” 

“Tt means that I shall be with you for the 
time you are over there—that’s good enough 
for me.’ 

‘“Remember, you are not to trust me in 
morals now. But I ought to remind you 
that it will be wrong-doing in the eyes of 
civilization—Western civilization, that is to 
say.” 

“‘T don’t mind that. I can’t suffer more 
than I have done, I know that:” 

‘*Then don’t get down, but sit where you 
are.” 

He drove past the cross-roads, one mile, 
two miles, without showing any signs of af- 
fection. 

‘“You love me very, very much, Izz?” he 
suddenly asked. 

‘I do—I have said Ido. I loved you all 
the time we was at the dairy together.” 

‘*More than Tess?” 

She shook her head. 

*No,” she murmured, ‘‘not more than 
she.” 

‘* How's that?” 

‘* Because nobody could love ’ee more than 
Tess did!.... She would have laid down her 
life for’ee. I could dono more!” 

Like the prophet on the top of Peor, Izz 
Huett would fain have spoken perversely at 
such a moment, but the fascination exercised 
over her rougher nature by Tess’s character 
compelled her to grace. 

Clare was silent; his heart had risen at 
these straightforward words from such an 
unexpected, unimpeachable quarter. In his 
throat was something as ifa sob had solidified 
there. His ears repeated: ‘‘ She would have 
laid down her life for’ee. 1 could dono more!” 

‘*Forget our idle talk, Izz,”’ he said, turn- 
ing the horse’s head suddenly. ‘‘I don’t 
know what I’ve been saying! I will now 
drive you back to where your Jane branches 
off.” 

**So much for honesty towards ’ee. Oh, 
how can I bear it—how can I, how can I?” 
Izz Huett burst into wild tears, and beat her 
forehead as she saw what she had done. 

‘Do you regret that poor little act of jus- 
tice to an absent one? Oh, Izz, don’t spoil it 
by regret!” 

She stilled herself by degrees. 

“Very well, sir. Perhaps I didn’t know 
what I was saying, either, when I agreed to 
go. I wish—what cannot be.” 

‘* Because I have a loving wife already.” 

‘*Yes, yes. You have.” 

They reached the corner of the Jane which 
they had passed half an hour earlier, and she 
hopped down. 

‘** You will forget my momentary wicked- 
ness?’ he said. ‘' It was levity merely.” 

‘Forget it? Never, never! Oh, it was no 
levity to me!” 

He felt how richly he deserved the re- 
proach that the wounded cry conveyed, and, 
in © sorrow that was inexpressible, leapt 
down and took her had. ‘‘ Well, but, Izz, 
we'll part friends, anyhow? You don’t know 
whiat I’ve had to bear!” 

She was a really generous girl, and allowed 
no further bitterness to mar their adieux. ‘‘I 
forgive ‘ee, sir,” she said. 

‘** Now, Izz,” he said, solemnly, while she 
stood beside him there, “I want you to tell 
Marian when you see her that she is to be a 
good woman, and not to give way to folly. 
Promise that, and tell Retty that there are 
more worthy men than L in the world, that 
for my sake she is to act wisely and well 
Remember the words—wisely and well— 
for my sake. I send this message to them as 
a dying man to the dying, for I shall never see 
them more. And you, Izzy, you have saved 
me by your honest words about my wife 
from an incredible piece of folly and trea- 
chery. On that one account I can never for 
get you. Be always the good and sincere 
girl you have hitherto been; and think of 
me as a worthless lover, but a true friend. 
Promise.” 

She gave the promise gravely. ‘‘ Heaven 
bless and keep you, sir! Good-by!” 

He drove on; but no sooner had Izz turned 
into the lane and Clare was out of sight 
than she flung herself down on the bank in 
a fit of racking anguish; and it was with a 
strained, unnatural face that she entered her 
mother’s cottage late that night. Nobody 
ever knew how Izz spent the dark hours that 
intervened between Angel Clare’s parting 
from her and her arrival home. 

Clare, too, after bidding the girl farewell, 
was wrought to aching thoughts and quiver- 
ing lips. But his sorrow was not for Izz. 
That evening he was within a feather- 
weight’s turn of abandoning his road to the 
nearest station and driving across the ele- 
vated dorsal line of South Wessex towards 
his Tess’s home. It was neither a contempt 
for her nature nor the probable state of her 
heart which deterred him. 

No; it was a sense that, despite her‘love, 
as corroborated by Izz’s admission, the facts 
had not changed. If he was right at first, he 
was right now. And the momentum of the 
course on which he had embarked tended 
to keep him going in it, unlesé diverted by a 
stronger, more sudden force than had played 
upon him thisafternoon. He could soon come 
back to her. He took the train that night for 
London, and five days after shook hands in 
farewell of his brothers at the port of em- 
barkation, 
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CHAPTER XLI. 


From the foregoing events of the winter- 
time let us press on to an October day more 
than eight months subsequent to the parting 
of Clare and Tess. We discover the latter in 
changed conditions; instead of a bride with 
boxes and trunks which others bore, we see 
her a lonely woman with abasket and a bundle 
in her own porterage, as at an earlier time, 
when she was no bride; instead of the ample 
means that were anticipated by her husband 
for her comfort through this probationary 
period, she can produce only a flattened 
purse, 

After again leaving Marlott, her home, she 
had got through the spring and summer with- 
out any great stress upon her physical pow- 
ers, the time being mainly spent in rendering 
light, irregular service at dairy-work near 
Port Bredy, to the west of the Blackmoor 
Valley, equally remote from her native place 
and from Talbothays. She preferred this to 
living on his allowance. Mentally she re- 
mained in utter stagnation, a condition which 
the mechanical occupation rather fostered 
than checked. Her consciousness was at that 
other dairy, at that other season, in the pre- 
sence of the tender lover who had confronted 
her there—he who, the moment she had 
grasped him to keep him for her own, had 
disappeared like a shape in a vision. 

The dairy-work lasted only till the milk 
began to lessen, for she had not met with a 
second regular engagement, as at Talbothays, 
but had done duty as a supernumerary only. 
However, as harvest was now beginning, she 
had simply to remove from the pasture to 
the stubble to find plenty of further occupa- 
tion, and this continued till barvest was 
done. 

Of the five-and-twenty pounds which had 
remained to her of Clare’s allowance, after 
deducting the other half of the fifty as a con- 
tribution to her parents for the trouble and 
expense to which she had put them, she had 
as yet spent but little. But there now fol- 
lowed an unfortunate interval of wet weather, 
during which she was obliged to fall back 
upon her sovereigns. 

She could not bear to let them go. Angel 
had put them into her hand, had obtained 
them bright and new from his bank for her; 
his touch had consecrated them to souvenirs 
of himself—they appeared to have had as yet 
no other history than such as was created by 
his and her own experience, and to disperse 
them was like giving away relics. But she 
had to do it, and one by one they left her 
hands. 

She had been compelled to send her mo- 
ther her address from time to time, but she 
concealed her circumstances. When her 
money had almost gone, a letter from her 
mother reached her. Joan stated that they 
were in dreadful difficulty. The autumn rains 
had gone through the thatch of the house, 
which required entire renewal; but this could 
not be done because the previous thatching 
had never been paid for. New rafters and 
a new ceiling upstairs were also required, 
which, with the previous bill, would amount 
toa sum of forty pounds. As her husband 
was a man of means, and had doubtless re- 
turned by this time, could she not send them 
the money? 

Tess had fifty pounds coming to her al- 
most immediately from Angel’s bankers, 
and, the case being so deplorable, as soon 
as the sum was received she sent the forty 
pounds asrequested. Part of the remainder 
she was obliged to expend in winter clothing, 
leaving only a nominal sum for the whole in- 
clement season at hand. When the last pound 
had gone, a remark of Angel’s, that whenever 
she required further resources she was to ap- 
ply to his father, remained to be considered. 

But the more Tess thought of the step, the 
more reluctant was she to take it. The same 
delicacy, pride, false shame, whatever it may 
be called, on Clare’s account, which had led 
her to hide from her own parents the pro- 
longation of the estrangement, hindered her 
in owning to his that she was in want after 
the fair allowance he had left her. They 
probably despised her already; how much 
more they would despise her in the character 
of a mendicant! The consequence was that 
by no effort could the parson’s daughter-in- 
law bring herself to let him know her state. 

Hfer reluctance to communicate with her 
husband’s parents might, she thought, lessen 
with the lapse of time; but with her own the 
reverse obtained. On her leaving their house 
after the short visit subsequent to her mar- 
riage, they were under the impression that 
she was ultimately going to join her hus- 
band; and from that time to the present she 
had done nothing to disturb their erroneous 
belief that she was awaiting his return in 
comfort, hoping against hope that his jour- 
ney to Brazil would result in a short stay 
only, after which he would come to fetch 
her, ot that he would write for her to join 
him; in any case, that they would soon pre- 
sent a united front to their families and the 
world. This hope she still fostered. To let 
her parents know that she was a deserted 
wife, dependent, now that she had relieved 
their necessities, on her own hands for a liv- 
ing, after the éclat of a marriage which was 
to nullify the fiasco of the first attempt, 
would be too much indeed. 

There remained the case of jewels, for 
which she retained the banker’s receipt. But 
to offer any of its contents for sale or pawn 
was too preposterous to be thought of. Be- 
fore such could be done, what explanations 
would have to be made, what questions an- 
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swered! And even had the course been 
easy, there was something repugnant to her 
sentiments to make away with a wedding 
gift of such a marked character, as it would 
probably be painful to Angel if they were 
ever united again, 

Meanwhile her husband’s days had been 
by no means free from trial. At this mo- 
ment he was lying ill of fever in the clay 
lands near Curitiba in Brazil, having been 
drenched withthunder-storms and persecuted 
by other hardships, in common with all the 
English farmers and farm laborers who just 
at this time were deluded into going thither 
by the promises of the Brazilian government, 
and by the baseless assumption that those 
frames which, ploughing and sowing on Eng- 
lish uplands, had resisted all the weathers to 
whose moods they had been born, could re- 
sist equally well all the weathers by which 
they were surprised on Brazilian plains. 

To return, however. Thus it happened 
that when the last of Tess’s sovereigns had 
been spent she was unprovided with others 
to take their place, while, on account of the 
season, she found it increasingly difficult to 
get employment. Not being aware of the 
intrinsic value and rarity of intelligence, en- 
ergy, health, and willingness in any sphere of 
life, she refrained from seeking any in-door 
occupation; fearing towns, large houses, peo- 
ple of means and social sophistication, and of 
manners other than rural. From that direc- 
tion of gentility Black Care had come —all 
the troubles she had ever known. To in- 
door work, indeed, Tess had never taken 
kindly. Mantua-making she hated, so far as 
she knew anything of it; she could not stitch 
gloves with rapidity sufficient to earn a main- 
tenance, as some girls in the district were 
wont to do; and, upon the whole, the work 
she was compelled to seek was the work she 
preferred—that which involved living in the 
open air. Of the winter wind she knew the 
worst, and of the bitter sky; but not of man’s 
ingratitude. The possibilities of harm from 
artificial livers had, so far, surprised her. 
She may have plumbed its depths; society 
might be better than she supposed from her 
slight experience of it. But she had no 
proof of this, and her instinct in the circum- 
stances was to avoid it. 

The small dairies in which she had served as 
supernumerary milkmaid during the spring 
and summer required no further aid. The 
harvest was over. Room would probably 
have been made for her at Talbothays, if 
only out of sheer compassion; but comfort- 
able as her life had been there, she could not 
go back. The anticlimax would be too in- 
tolerable; and her return to that kind of la- 
bor might bring reproach upon her idolized 
husband. She could not have borne their 
pity and their whispered remarks to one an- 
other upon her strange situation; though, 
oddly enough, she would almost have faced 
a full knowledge of her sad circumstances 
by each and every individual there, so long 
as her story had remained isolated in the 
mind of each. It was the interchange of 
ideas about her that made her sensitiveness 
wince. Tess could not account for this dis- 
tinction; she simply knew that she felt it. 

She was now on her way to an upland 
farm in the centre of the county, to which 
she had been recommended by a wandering 
letter which had reached her from Marian. 
Marian had somehow heard that Tess was 
separated from her husband — probably 
through IzaHuett — and the good-natured 
and now tippling girl, deeming ‘Tess in possi- 
ble trouble, had hastened to inform her for- 
mer friend that she herself had gone to this 
upland spot after leaving the dairy, and 
would like to see her there, where there was 
room for other hands, if it was really true 
that she worked again as of old. 

With the shortening of the days all hope 
of obtaining her husband’s forgiveness began 
to leave her; and there was something of the 
habitude of the wild animal in the unreflect- 
ing automatism with which she rambled on 
—disconnecting herself by littles from her 
eventful past at every step, obliterating her 
identity, giving no thought to accidents or 
contingencies which might make a quick dis- 
covery of her whereabouts by others of im- 
portance to her own happiness, if not to 
theirs. 

Among the difficulties of her lonely posi- 
tion, not the least was the attention she ex- 
cited by her appearance, a certain bearing of 
distinction, which she had caught from Clare, 
being superadded to her natural attractive- 
ness. Whilst the clothes lasted which had 
been prepared for her marriage, these casual 
glances of interest caused her no inconven- 
ience, but as soon as she was compelled to 
don the wrapper of a field-woman, rude words 
were addressed to her more than once; but 
nothing occurred to cause her bodily fear till 
a particular November afternoon. 

She had preferred the fertile country of the 
southwest to the upland farm for which she 
was now bound, because, for one thing, it 
was nearer to the home of her husband's fa- 
ther; and to hover about that region unrec- 
ognized, with the notion that she might de- 
cide to call at the vicarage some day, gave 
her pleasure. But having once decided to 
try the higher and drier levels, she pressed 
on, marching afoot towards the village of 
Chalk-Newton, where she meant to pass the 
night. 

The lane was long and unvaried, and, ow- 
ing to the rapid shortening of the days, dusk 
came upon her before she was aware. She 
had reached the top of a hill down which 
the lane stretched its serpentine length in 


glimpses, when she heard footsteps behind 
her back, and in a few moments she was 
overtaken by aman. He stepped up along- 
side Tess and said, ‘‘Good-night, my pretty 
maid,” to which she civilly replied. 

The light still remaining in the sky lit up 
her face, though the landscape was nearly 
dark. ‘The man turned and stared hard at 
her. 

‘‘Why, surely it is the young miss who 
was at Trantridge awhile in young Squire 
D’Urberville’s time? I was there at that 
time, though I don’t live there now.” 

She recognized in him the well-to.do boor 
whom Angel had knocked down at the inn 
for addressing her coarsely when they went 
shopping together before their marriage. A 
spasm of anguish shot through her, and she 
returned him no answer. 

‘Be honest enough to own it, and that 
what I said at the public-house was true, 
though the gentleman was so up about it— 
hey, my maid? You ought to beg my par- 
don for that blow of his, considering.” 

Still no answer came from Tess. But a 
crushing sense that persecution followed her 
wherever she went, and that the answer 
would have to be given as a penance, blinded 
her to the perception that she would have 
been justified in denying his right to question 
her. There seemed only one escape for her 
hunted soul, She suddenly took to her heels 
with the speed of the wind, and without 
looking behind her, ran along the road till 
she came to a gate which opened directly 
into a plantation. Into this she plunged, 
and did not pause till she was deep enough 
in its shade to be safe against any possibility 
of discovery. 

Underfoot the leaves were dry, and the 
foliage of some holly- bushes which grew 
among the deciduous trees was dense enough 
to keep off draughts. She scraped together 
the dead leaves till she had formed them into 
a large heap, making a sort of nest in the 
middle. Into this Tess crept. 

Such sleep as she got was naturally fitful; 
she fancied she heard strange noises, but per- 
suaded herself that they were caused by the 
breeze. She thought of her husband in some 
vague warm clime on the other side of the 
globe, while she was here in the cold. Was 
there another such a wretched being as she 
in the world? Tess asked herself; and, think- 
ing of her wasted life, said, ‘* All is vanity.” 
She repeated the words mechanically, till 
she reflected that this was a most inadequate 
thought for modern days. Solomon had 
thought as far as that more than two thou- 
sand years ago; she herself, though not in 
the van of thinkers, had got much further. 
If all were only vanity, who would mind it? 
All was, alas! worse than vanity. The wife 
of Angel Clare put her hand to her brow, 
and felt its curve, and edges of her eye-sock- 
ets as perceptible under the soft skin, and 
thought as she did so that there would be a 
time when that bone would be bare. “I 
wish it were now,” she said. 

In the midst of these whimsical fancies she 
heard a new strange sound among the leaves. 
It might be the wind; yet there was scarcely 
any wind. Sometimes it was a palpitation, 
sometimes a flutter; sometimes it was a sort 
of gasp or gurgle. Soon she was certain that 
the noises came from wild creatures of some 
kind; the more so when, originating in the 
boughs overhead, they were followed by the 
fall of a heavy body upon the ground. Had 
she been ensconced here under other and 
more pleasant conditions, she would have 
become alarmed ; but, outside humanity, she 
had at present no fear. 

Day at length broke in the sky. When it 
had been day aloft for some little while it 
became day in the wood. 

Directly the assuring and prosaic light of 
the world’s active hours had grown strong, 
she crept from under her hillock of leaves, 
and looked around boldly. Then she per- 
ceived what had been going on to disturb 
her. The plantation wherein she had taken 
shelter ran down at this spot into a peak, 
which ended it hitherward, outside the hedge 
being arable ground. Under the trees scores 
of pheasants Jay about, their rich plumage 
dabbled with blood; some were dead, some 
feebly moving their wings, some staring up 
at the sky, some pulsating feebly, some con- 
torted, some stretched out—all of them writh- 
ing in agony, except the fortunate ones whose 
tortures had ended during the night by the 
inability of nature to bear more. 

Tess guessed at once the meaning of this. 
The birds had been driven down into this 
corner the day before by some shooting 
party; and while those that had fallen dead 
under the shot had been carried off, the 
wounded birds had escaped and hidden 
themselves away, or risen among the thick 
boughs, where they had maintained their 
position till their pursuers departed, when, 
as they grew weaker with loss of blood in 
the night-time, they had fallen one by one as 
she had heard them. 

She had occasionally caught glimpses of 
these men in girlhood, looking over hedges 
or peering through bushes, and pointing 
their guns, strangely accoutred, a blood- 
thirsty light in their eyes. She had been told 
that, rough and brutal as they seemed just 
then, they were not like this all the year 
round, but were, in fact, quite civil persons, 
save during certain weeks of autumn and 
winter, when, like the inhabitants of the 
Malay Peninsula, they ran amuck, and made 
it their purpose to destroy life—in this case 
harmless feathered creatures, brought into 
being by artificial means solely to gratify the 
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propensity, at once so unmannerly and so 
unchivalrous towards their weaker fellows 
in nature’s teeming family. 

With the impulse of a kindly soul who 
could feel for kindred sufferers as much as for 
herself, Tess’s first thought was to put the 
still living birds out of their torture, and to 
this end with her own trembling hands she 
broke the necks of as many as she could find, 
leaving them to lie where she had found them 
till the gamekeepers should come—as they 
probably would come—to look for them. ~ 

‘*To suppose myself the most miserable 
being on earth in the presence of such mis- 
ery as this!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ And not a 
twinge of bodily pain about me! Iam not 
hungry, and I am not naked, and I have 
two hands to feed and clothe me.” She 
was ashamed of herself for her gloom of the 
night, based on nothing more tangible than 
a sense of condemnation under an arbitrary 
law of society which had no foundation in 
the moral nature. 

(TO BR CONTINUED. } 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Emity.—You are well supplied with dresses. The 
black silk, the grenadine, and the red waist need no 
alteration. Wear the grenadine at informal enter- 
tainments in the evening. The velvet vest like sample 
enclosed is stylish, t you can replace it with benga- 
line if you prefer. For a new dress utilize the pret- 
ty satin like your sample for a pointed bodice, with 
velvet girdle, to wear with a bell) skirt of cloth of the 
shade of the satin. Mink capes will be very fashion- 
able. You sre fortunate to have so much fur. To 
have any work done in fur is costly. Long capes are 
newer than sioulder-capes, but the latter will still be 
worn. 

Mus. C.— or your girl of five years have a red cloth 
cout, double-breasted, and as long as her skirts. Have 
close sleeves and a military cape. Trim with brown 
or black fur. Have a red felt hat with soft beaver 
brim, trimmed with satin ribbou bows and winga. 














Hreien.—A satin-striped or figured net dress made 
up over black satin merveillenx wil! be handsome for 
one with your golden brown hair. ‘lrim it with gal- 
loon spangled with jet and gold. A tull waist 




















Bspangied ve et girdle, large sleeves, and straight sk Se 
will be becomir you. For your little rl of eleven 
years get a tun-colored cloth coat and felt bat, trim- 
ming both with narrow edges of mink fur. 

Constant Keapen.—Have your cloth dress cat with 
bell skirt and pointed waist, plain on the shoulders, 
but stitched in pleats at the points. Pat rows of 
braid in yoke shape, and to cover the lower part of the 
sleeves. Louis Quatorze lace curtains are effective 
and not very costly. They are used with plush, dam- 
ask, or velours hangings. 

A. M. C.—Wear a handsome visiting dress with bon- 
net at a six-o’clock church wedding aud reception. 

Iegnoranoe.—Add ua band or border of contrasting 


fur to lengthen your fur cape. 
Twins.—The m reliable establishments will rot 
undertake to bleach lemon-colored silks to pure white. 








Greewinix.—Point d’esprit is not as fashionable ns 
satin striped or jetted net. Use your jet ornaments to 
outline a yoke or else suspenders, and as a pointed 
belt on the cloth drees. Get large hooks and eyes to 
fasten your cloak inv ly, and cut lengthwise slits f 





the hands to pass throt rrim the slit to match t 


neck of the garment 





W. O. E.—KRemodel the black skirt in bel! shape, and 
yut a very narrow ruffle of silk or velvet at the foot. 
{ se the twelve-inch trimming asa yoke and dee p cuffs 
on a pointed waist. Geta fur boa to mitch your muff, 
or else one of the small fur cravattes now worn, 

Exstr.—Get some black marten or else brown mink 


fur to trim your plush cloak 

Anowurnt Mariner.—Make a bell skirt of the green 
silk, and pass the edge of the basque beneath it. Con- 
ceal the join by a velvet girdle, and have also a yoke 
and cuffs of velvet. To remodel your Henrietta clot! 
use the pieces of handsome silk you now have for 
revers and coat front by the second design on paye 
808 of Bazar No. 43. Use your green cloth for a cout 
with loose front and fitted back, and have r and 
facings of fur or feathers. You should wear bright 
royale blue, all brown shades, much black, and pink. 

Cuarsorre.—Turquoise blue is now used to lighten 
dark green. Light tan-color and bright red are also 
»opnlar. Read suggestions for wool gowns in New 
vork Fashions of Bazar No. 45. Two ruffles of black 
velvet ribbon, each two and a half inches wide, trim 
dark wool skirts prettily. Head the upper ruffle with 
narrow jet gimp. 

L. R.—The jin de siécle skirt is sold at most pattern 
shops under the name of the bell skirt. 

Cutonitta.—Your fur will make a fashionable 
trimming for a black silk house dress. Border the 
skirt with it, and also trim the neck, the front of the 
waist, and the sleeves, 

Mus, 8S. L. E.—Ladies’ Alpine felt hats will be fur- 
nished by any milliner or large dry-goods store tn this 
city. They need no trimming, and are inexpensive 

Musio.—A full account of the National Conservatory 
of Music, together with a portrait of Mrs. Thurber, 
appeared in Harper's Weekly of December 13, 1890. 
The address was given in the article. 

Ienorant 21.—You are not supposed to call on the 
gentleman, but on the bride only; hence you leave 
only one card, 

Grapys.—A clear, rather thin glass, with a little hand 
ing, is always pretty and in good taste. Stem 
glasses are used for claret. Thin water crackers, o 
very thin white or brown bread lightly buttered, or 
the slender sticks of bread (grisint), may be passed 
with bouillon. This may be taken with the teaspoon 
or sipped from the cup 

M. J. M.—Your case is, we fear, hopeless. You 
should huve remembered this possible confusion be- 
fore you consented to change your name; however, 
you have the cousolation of knowing that your mis- 
ery is shared by many another. The bride may fur- 
nish the gloves for the maids, though it is not usual 
You can buy pretty glove buttoners or hair pins for 
the sum mentioned. Dark suit for travelling, with tan 
gloves. 

Sunsnine.—A man who follows “form” in such 
matters should not pay formal calls within six months 
after the death of his parent; snch being the case, you 
will see the impropriety of sending him your card 

Sonoor-Girt.—An informal note of invitation is the 
best form for such an affair. It is obligatory to send 
an acceptance or regret. Arrange your card tables 
before the arrival of your guests. Alwnys say some- 
thing pleasant to your hostess about the time you have 
spent In her house. 








° 











Sunsoutmer.—If you are asked to such a reception, 
you certainly owe a call to your hostess; and as the 
reception is given to introduce her son and his wife, 
you will also owe them a ¢ all. 

E. B. W.—Take six light table-spoonfuls of freshly 


ground coffee for six after-dinner cups of coffee. Put 
in the filter of a French coffee-pot, aud pour on gradu- 
ally a pint and three-quarters of thoronghly boiling 
water. Cover and let it infuse, but not boil. Prepare 
about five minutes before serving. Another way which 
must be used with the utmost precision is to put on 
the requisite quantity of water to boil. Meanwhile 
grind the coffee (in the proportion given above), and 
as soon as the water boils thoronghly, add the coffee; 
then immediately draw the pot to the back of the range 
to infuse for five minutes, after which ponr it off gen- 
tly and carefully into a hot coffee-pot, and serve. For 
your three-year-old boy get a tan or dark bine cloth 
coat. Make it with double-breasted front and box 
pleated back. It should be as long as his dresses. Add 
a deep military cape with collar and border of gray 
krimmer. Have a cap witli visor made of the cloth. 
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leared to the heart of Thaddeus, or too in- 
timately related to her own family, which 
left no one but Norah upon whom to vent 
the displeasure that she felt. Norah was 
therefore sought out, and requested rather 
peremptorily to say how long it had been 
since she had dusted the parlor, to which 
Norah was able truthfully to answer, ‘‘ This 
mornin’, mim.” Whereupon Be ssie’ s desire 
to be disagreeable departed, and saying that 
Norah could now clean the second-story 
front-room windows,she withdrew to her own 
snug sewing-room until luncheon should be 
served. She was just a little bit put out with 
Norah for being so efficient. ‘There is no- 
thing so affronting to a young housekeeper 
as the discovery that the inherited family 
jewels, upon whom much reliance has been 
placed, are but as paste alongside of the new- 
ly acquired bauble from whom little was ex- 
pected. It was almost unkind in Norah, 
Bessie thought, to be so impeccably consci- 
entious when Jane and Ellen were develop 
ing eccentricities; but there was the consoling 
thought that when they had all been togeth- 
er a month or two longer, the eccentricities 
would so shape themselves that they would 
fit into ove another, and ultimately bind the 
little domestic structure more firmly together. 

‘Perhaps if I Jet them alone,” Bessie said 
to herself, ‘‘they’ll forget their differences 
more quickly, I guess, on the whole, I will 
say nothing about it.” 

That night, when Thaddeus came home, 
the first thing he said to his wife was: ‘‘ Weil, 
I suppose you were awfully firm this morn- 
ing, eh? Went down into the kitchen and 
roared like a little tyrant, eh? I really was 
afraid to read to-night’s paper on the way 
home. Didn’t know but what I'd read of a 
‘Horrid Accident in High Life. Mrs. Thad- 
deus Perkins’s Endeavor to Maintain Dis- 
cipline in the Household Results Fatally. 
Two Old Family Servants Instantly Killed, 
and Three of the Kitchen Table Legs Bro- 
ken by a Domestic Explosion!’” 

‘* Be serious, Thaddeus,” said Bessie. 

And Thaddeus became instantly serious. 
‘**They—they haven’t left us, have they?” he 
Ww his spered 

‘No. I—I thought I'd let them fight it 
out between themselves,” replied Bessie. 
‘ You see, Thaddeus, servants are queer, and 
do not like to have their differences settled 
by others than themselves, It ‘ll work out 
all right, if we let them alone.” 

‘**T don’t know but what you are right,” 
said Ths uddeus, after a few moments of 
thought. ‘*They’re both sensible girls, and 
capable of fighting their own battles. Let’s 
have dinner. I'm hungry as a bear.” 

It was then half past six o’clock, and the 
right hour for dinner. At 8.10 dinner was 
aan. The intervening time was consumed 
by Jane and Ellen endeavoring to settle their 
Gifiereaces by the silent sniffy method—that 

Jane would sniff, and Ellen would be 
silent: and then Ellen would sniff, and Jane 
would be silent. As for Thaddeus and Bes- 
sie, they were amused rather than angry to 
have the dear little broiled chicken Bessie 
had provided served on the large beef platter, 
and when the pease came up in a cut-glass 
salad dish, Thaddeus laughed outright, but 
Bessic’s eyes grew moist. It was too evident 
that Jane and Ellen were not on speaking 
terms, and there was strong need for some 
one to break the ice. Fortunately Bessie’s 
mother called that evening, and some of her 
time was spent below-stairs. What she said 
there only Ellen and Jane knew, but it had 
its effect, and for two or three weeks the 
jewels worked almost as satisfactorily as 
did Norah, the new girl, and quite harmo- 
niously. 

“ Bessie,” said Thaddeus one night, as they 
ate their supper, ‘* does it occur to you that 
the roast is a little overdone to-night?” 

‘Yes, Teddy; it is very much overdone. 
I must speak to Ellen about it. She is a lit- 
tle careless about some things. I’ve told her 
several times that you like your beef rare.” 

‘ Well, I'd tell her again. Constant drop- 
ping of water on its surface will wear away 
a stone, and I think perlaps the constant 
dropping of an idea on a cook’s head may 
wear away some of the thickest parts of that, 
at least until it is worn thin enough for the 
idea to get through to where her brain ought 
to be. You might say to her, too, that for 
several nights past dinner has been cold.” 

‘Tl speak to her in the morning,” was 
Bessic’s reply; and the dear little woman 
was true to her purpose. 

‘*She explained about the beef and the 
cold dinner, Ted,” she said, when Thaddeus 
came Lome that afternoon. 

** Satisfactorily to all hands, I hope?” said 
Thaddeus, with his usual smile. 

‘Yes, perfectly. In fact, I wonder we 
hadn't thought of it ourselves. In the old 
home, you know, the dinner hour was six 
o'clock, while here it is 6.30.” 

‘ What has that got to do with it?” asked 
Thaddeus. 

**How obtuse of you, Teddy!” exclaimed 
Bessie. ‘‘ Don’t you see the poor old thing 
has been so used to six-o’clock dinners that 
she has everything ready for us at six? 
And if we are a half-hour late, of course 
things get cold; or if they are kept in the 
oven, as was the case with the beef last night, 
they are apt to be overdone?” 

Vhy, of course. Ha! ha! Wonder I 
didn't think of that,” laughed Thaddeus, 
though his mirth did seem a little forced. 
** But—she’s—she’s going to change, I sup- 
pose?” 


‘She said she’d try,” Bessie replied. 
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‘**She was really so very nice about it, and I 
hadn't the heart to scold her.” 

‘‘T’m glad,” was all Thaddeus said, and 
during the rest of the meal he was silent. 
Once or twice he was on the verge of saying 
something, but changed his mind. 

‘Are you tired to-night, dear?” said Bes- 
sie, as the dessert was served. 

‘No. Why?” said Thaddeus, shortly. 

‘Oh, nothing. 1 thought you seemed a 
little so,” Bessie answered. ‘‘ You mustn’t 
work too hard down-town.” 

‘*No, my dear girl,” he said. ‘I won't 
and I don’t. I was thinking all through 
dinner about these girls down-stairs. Per- 
haps—perhaps I had better talk to them, eh? 
You are so awfully kind-hearted, and it does 
seem to me as though they imposed a little 
on you, that’s all. The salad to-night was 
atrocious. It should have been kept on the 
ice, instead of which it comes to the table 
looking like a last year’s bouquet.” 

Bessie’s eyes grew watery. ‘‘I'm afraid 
it was my fault,” she said. ‘I ought to 
have looked after the salad myself. I al- 
ways did at home. I—I suppose Jane got 
it out, expecting me to prepare it.” 

‘Oh, well, never mind,”. said Thaddeus, 
desirous of soothing the troubled soul of his 
wife. ‘‘I wouldn’t have mentioned it, only 
Jane does too much thinking in a thought- 
less way anyhow. Servants aren’t paid to 
think.” 

** [ll tell you what, Thaddeus,” said Bes- 
sie, her spirits returning. “We are just as 
much to blame as they are; we've taken too 
much for granted, and so have they. Sup- 
pose we spend the evening putting together 
a set of rules for the management of this 
house? It will be lots of fun, and perhaps 
it will do the girls good. They ought to 
understand that while our parents have had 
their ways—and reasonable ways—there is no 
reason why we should not have our ways.” 

‘‘In other words,” said Thaddeus, ‘* what 
we want to draw up is a sort of Declaration 
of Independence.” 

“That's it exactly,” Bessie replied. 

‘Better get a slate and write them on 
that,” suggested Thaddeus, with a broad 
grin. 

‘* Why?” asked Bessie. 

“Then we can rub out whatever Jane and 
Ellen don’t like.” 

‘*T hate you when you are sarcastic,” said 
Bessie, with a pout, and then she ran for a 
pad and pencil. 

The evening was passed. as she had sug- 
gested, and when they retired that night, the 
house of Thaddeus and Bessie was provid- 
ed with a Constitution and By-laws. 

‘*I don’t suppose I shall recognize my 
surroundings when I get back home to- 
night,” said Thaddeus, when he waked up in 
the morning. 

‘““Why not?” asked Bessie. ‘*‘ What 
strange transformation is there to be?” 

“The discipline will be so strict,” an- 
swered Teddy. “I presume you will put 
those rules of ours in operation ‘right away?’ 

‘I have been thinking about that,” said 
Bessie, after si moment. ‘* You see, Thad, 
there are a great many things about running 
a house that neither you nor I are familiar 
with yet, and it seemed to me that maybe 
we'd better wait a little while before we im- 
pose these rules on the girls; it would be 
awkward to have to make changes after- 
wards, you kuow.” 

* There is Something in that,” said Thad- 
deus; ** but, after all, not so much as you 
seem to think. All rules have exceptions. 
I’ve no doubt the cook will take exception 
to most of them.” 

“That’s what I'm afraid of, and as she’s 
so old, I kind of feel as if we ought to respect 
her feeliugs a little more than we would 
Norah’s, for instance. I can just tell you I 
shall make Norah stand round.” 

**T think it would be a good plan if you 
did,” said Thaddeus. ‘I’m afraid Norah 
will die if you don’t. She works too hard to 
be a real servant—real servants stand around 
so much, you know.” 

‘**Don’t be flippant, Thaddeus. This is a 
very serious matter. Norah is a good girl, as 
you say. She works so much and so quickly 
that she really makes me tired, and I’m con- 
stantly oppressed with the thought that she 
may get through with whatever she is doing 
before I can think of something else to oc- 
cupy her time. But with her we need have 
none of the feeling that we have with Jane 
and Ellen. She is young, and susceptible to 
new impressions. She can fall in with new 
rules, while they might chafe under them. 
Now, I say we wait until we find out if we 
cannot let well enough alone, and not raise 
discord in our home.” 

‘‘There never was an Eden without its 
serpent,” sighed Thaddeus, ‘‘I don't exactly 
like the idea of fitting our rules to their idio- 
syncrasies.” 

“It isn’t that, dear. I don’t want that, 
either; but neither do we wish to unneces- 
sarily hamper them in their work by de- 
manding that they shall do it our way. 

**Oh, well, you are the President of this 
republic,” said Thaddeus. *‘ You run mat- 
ters to suit yourself, and I believe we'll have 
the most prosperous institution in the world 
before we know it. If it were a business 
matter, I'd have those rules or die; but I sup 
pose you can’t run a house as you would a 
business concern. I guess you're right. Keep 
the rules a week. Why not submit ’em to 
your mother first?” 

“I thought of that,” said Bessie. “But 
then it occurred tv me that us Ellen had 


served always under your mother, it would 
be better if we consulted her.” 

**Oh, don’t,” said Thaddeus. ‘‘She’d be 
sure to tell- you not to have any rules, or if 
she didn’t she would advise you to consult 
with the cook in the matter, which would 
result in Ellen’s becoming President, and 
you and I tax-payers. She used to run our 
old house, and now see the consequences.” 

“What are the consequences?” asked 
Bessie. 

‘* Mother and father have been driven into 
a — and the children have all been mar- 
ried.” 

‘“That’s awful!” laughed Bessie. 

And so the rules were filed away for future 
reference, That they would have remained on 
file for an indefinite period if Thaddeus had 
not asked a friend to spend a few weeks with 
him, Ido not doubt. Bessie grew daily more 
mistrustful of their value, and Thaddeus him- 
self preferred the comfort of a quiet though 
somewhat irregular mode of living -to the 
turmoil likely to follow the imposition of 
obnoxious regulations upon the aristocrats 
below-stairs. But the coming of ‘Thaddeus’s 
friend made a difference. 

The friend was an elderly man, with a 
business and a system. He was a man, for 
instance, who all his life had breakfasted at 
seven, lunched at one, and dined at 6.30, 
of which Thaddeus was aware when he in- 
vited him to make his suburban home his 
headquarters while his own house was be- 
ing renovated and his family abroad. Thad- 
deus was also aware that the . breakfast 
and dinner hours under Bessie’s régime were 
nominally those of his friend, and so he was 
able to assure Mr. Liscomb that his coming 
would in no way disturb the usual serenity 
of the domestic pond. The trusting friend 
came. Breakfast number one was served 
fifteen minutes after the hour, and for the 
first time in fifteen years Mr. Liscomb was 
late in arriving at his office. He had not 
quite recovered from the chagrin consequent 
upon his tardiness when that evening he sat 
down to dinner at Thaddeus's home, served 
an hour and ten minutes late, Ellen having 
been summoned by wire to town to buy a 
pair of shoes for one of her sister’s children, 
the sister herself suffering from poverty and 
toothache. 

‘*I hope you were not delayed seriously 
this morning, Mr. Liscomb,” said Bessie, af- 
ter dinner. 

“Oh no; not at all!” returned Liscomb, 
polite enough to tell an untruth, although its 
opposite was also a part of his system. 

** Ellen must be more’ prompt with break- 
fast,” said Thaddeus. ‘Seven sharp is the 
hour. Did you speak to her about it?” 

‘No; but I intend to,” answered Bessie. 
*‘T’'ll tell her the first thing after breakfast 
to-morrow. I meant to have spoken about 
it to-day, but when I got down-stairs she 
had gone out.” 

“Was this her day out?” 

**No; but her sister is sick, and she was 
sent for. It was all right. She left word 
where she was going with Jane.” 

“That was very considerate of her,” said 
Liscomb, politely.” 

‘ Yes,” said Bessie. “Ellen’s a splendid 
woman.” 

Later on in the evening, about half past 
nine, when Mr. Lisconib, wearied with the 
excitement of the first irregular day he had 
known from boyhood, retired, Thaddeus took 
occasion to say, 


‘* Bessie, I think you'd better tell Ellen , 


about having breakfast promptly in the 
morning to-night before we go to bed.” 

**Very well,” returned Bessie; ‘‘I’ll go 
down now and do it;” and down she weut. 
In a moment she was back. ‘‘The poor 
thing was so tired,” she said,‘‘ that she went 
to bed as soon as dinner was cooked, so I 
couldn't tell her.” 

‘Why didn’t you send up word to her by 
Jane?” 

**Oh, she must be asleep by this time!” 

**Oh!” said Thaddeus. 

It was nine o’clock the next morning when 
Ellen opened her eyes. Breakfast had been 
served a half-hour earlier, Jane and Bessie 
having cooked some eggs, which Bessie ate 
alone, since Thaddeus and Liscomb were com- 
pelled to take the eight-o’clock train to town 
hungry and forlorn. Liscomb was very good- 
natured about it to Thaddeus, but his book- 
keeper had a woful tale to tell of his em- 
ployer’s irritability when he returned home 
that night. As for Thaddeus, he spoke his 
mind very plainly —to Liscomb. Bessie never 
knew what he said, nor did Jane, Ellen, or 
Norah, but he said it to Liscomb, and, as Lis- 
comb remarked later, he seemed like some- 
body else altogether while speaking, he was 
so fierce and determined about it all. That 
night atelegram came from Liscomb, saying 
that he had been unexpectedly delayed, and 
that, as there were several matters requiring 
his attention at his own home, he thought he 
would not be up again until Sunday. 

Bessie was relieved, and Thaddeus was 
mad. 

** We must have those rules,” he said. 

And so they were brought out. Ellen re- 
ceived them with stolid indifference; Jane 
with indignation, if the slamming of doors 
in various parts of the house that day be- 
tokened anything. Norah accepted them 
without a murmur. It made no difference 
to Norah what day she swept the parlor, nor 
did she seem to care very much because her 
‘‘days at home” were shifted so that her 
day out was Friday instead of Thursday. 

** Has Ellen said anything about the rules, 
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my dear?” asked Thaddeus, a week or two 
later. 

‘‘ Not a word,” returned Bessie. 

‘Has she ‘looked’ anything?” 

‘* Volumes,” Bessie answered. 

** Does she take exception to any of them?” 

‘*No,” said Bessie; ‘‘and I've discovered 
why, too. She hasn’t read them.” 

Thaddeus was silent for a minute. Then 
he said, quite firmly for him, ‘* She must read 
them 

Must is a strong word, Teddy,” Bessie re- 
plied, ‘‘ particularly since Ellen can’t read.” 

‘Then you ought to read them to her.” 

“That's what 1 think,” Bessie answered, 
amiably. ‘‘I’m going to , it very soon— 
day after to-morrow, | gues: 

“What has Jane said?” en Thaddeus, 
biting his lip. 

Bessie colored. Jane had expressed her- 
self with considerable force, and Bessie had 
been a little afraid to tell Thaddeus what she 
had said and done. 

‘**Oh, nothing much,” she answered. ‘‘ She 
—she said she’d never worn caps like a com- 
mon servant,and wasn’t going to begin now; 
aud then she didn’t like having to clean the 
silver on Saturday afternoons, because the 
silver powder got into her finger nails; and 
that really is too bad, Teddy, because Satur- 
day night is the night her friends come to 
call, and silver powder is awfully bard to 
get out of your nails, you know, and of 
course a girl wants to appear neat and clean 
when she has callers.” 

“‘Of course,” said Thaddeus. ‘‘And I 
judge by the appearance of the brass fenders, 
that she doesn't like to polish them up on 
Wednesday because it gives her a back-ache 
on Thursday, which is her day out.” 

Bessie’s eyes took on their watery aspect. 
‘**Do the feuders look so very badly, Ted?” 
she asked. 

‘*They’re atrocious,” said Thaddeus. 

“]’m sorry, dear; but I did my best. I 
polished them myself this very afternoon; 
Jane had to go to a funeral.” 

**Oh my!” cried ‘Thaddeus. ‘This sub- 
ject’s too much for me. Music hath its 
charms to soothe a savage breast, and my 
breast is simply the very essence of wildness 
to-night; so we'll take in a concert—sonic- 
where, anywhere. Put on your things, Bess, 
and hurry.” 

Bessie did as she was told, and before ten 
o'clock the happy pair bad forgotten their 
woes, nor do 1 think they would have re- 
membered them again that night had they 
not found on their return home that they 
were locked out. 

At this even the too amiable Bessie was 
angry—very uvgry; unjustly, as it turved 
out afterwards. 

“They weren't to blame, after all,” she ex- 
plained to Thaddeus, when he came home the 
next night. ‘Il spoke to them about it, and 
they all thought we'd spend the night with 
your mother and father at the Oxford.” 

‘*They’re a thoughtful lot,” said Thad- 
deus. 

And so time passed. The ‘‘treasures”’ did 
as they pleased; the dubious auburn-haired 
Norah was aggravatingly efficient. Bessie’s 
days were speut in anticipation of an inter- 
view of an unpleasant nature with Jane or 
Ellen ‘‘ to-morrow. Thaddeus’s former 
smile grew less perpetual—that is, it was al- 
ways visible when Bessie was before him, but 
when Bessie was elsewhere, so also was the 
token of Thaddeus’s amiability. He chafed 
under the tyrauny, but it never occurred to 
him but once that it would be well for him 
to interview Ellen and Jane, and then sum- 
moning them fiercely, he addressed them 
mildly, ended the audience with a smile, and 
felt himself beneath their sway more than 
ever. 

Then something happened. A day came 
and went, and the morrow thereof found 
‘Thaddeus dethroned from even his nominal 
position of head of the house. There was a 
young Thaddeus, an eight-pound Thaddeus, 
a round, red - cheeked, bald-headed ‘Thad 
deus that looked more like the Thaddeus of 
old than Thaddeus did himself; and then, at 
a period in which man feels himself the least 
among the insignificant, did our hero ‘find 
happiness unalloyed once more, for to the 
pride of being a father was added the satis- 
faction of secing Jane and Ellen acknowledge 
a superior. Make no mistake, you who read. 
It. was not to Thaddeus, Jun., that these gems 
bowed down. It was to the good woman 
who came in to care for the little one and his 
mother that they humbled themselves. 

‘“‘She’s great,” said Thaddeus to himself 
as he watched Jane bustling about to obey 
the command of the temporary mistress of 
the situation as she had never bustled be- 
fore. 

“She’s a second Elizabeth,” chuckled Thad- 
deus, as he listened to an order passed down 
the dumb-waiter shaft from the stout empress 
of the moment to the trembling queen of the 
kitchen. 

“ She’s a little dictatorial,” whispered Thad- 
deus to his newspaper when the monarch of 
all she surveyed gave him Ais orders. “But 
there are times, even in a republic like this, 
when adictator isan acvantage. I hate tosee 
a woman cry, but the way Jane wept at the 
routing Mrs. Brown gave her this morning 
was a finer sight than Niagara.” 

But, alas! this happy state of affairs could 
not last forever. Thaddeas was just begin- 
ning to get on easy terms with Mrs. Brown 
when she was summoned elsewhere. 

“Change of heir is necessary for one in 
her profession,” sighed Thaddeus; and then 
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when he thought of resuming the reins him- 
self, he sighed again, and wished that Mrs, 
Brown might have remained a fixture. 
“*Suill,” he added, more to comfort himself 
than because he had any decided convictions 
to express—‘“‘ still, a baby in the house will 
make a difference, and Ellen and Jane will 
behave better now that Bessie’s added re- 
sponsibilities put them more upon their hon- 
or.” 

For a time Thaddeus’s prophecy was cor- 
rect. Ellenand Jane did do better for nearly 
two months, and then— But why repeat the 
old story? Then they lapsed, that is all, and 
became more tyrannical than ever. Bessie 
was so busy with litthe Ted that the house- 
hold affairs outside of the nursery came un- 
der their exclusive control. Thaddeus stood 
it—I was going to say nobly, but I think 
it were better put ignobly—but he had a good 
excuse for so doing. 

‘* A baby is an awful care to its mother,” 
he said; ‘a responsibility that takes up her 
whole time and attention. I don't think I’d 
better complicate matters by getting into a 
row with the servants,” 

And so it went. A year and another year 
passed. The pretty home was beginning to 
look old. The bloom of its youth had most 
improperly faded—for surely a home should 
never fade—but there was the boy, a grow- 
ing delight to his father, so why complain? 
Better this easy-going life than one of do- 
mestic contention. 

Then on a sudden the boy fell ill. The 
doctor came, shook his head gravely. 

‘* You must take him to the sea-shore,” he 
said. ‘It is his only chance.” 

And to the sea-shore they went, leaving 
the house in charge of the treasures. 

‘*IT have confidence in you,” said Thad- 
deus to Jane and Ellen on the morning of 
the departure,‘‘so I have decided to leave the 
house open and in your care. Mrs. Perkins 
wants you to keep it as you would if she 
were here. Whatever you need to make 
yourselves comfortable, you may get. Good- 
by.” 


“«*What a comfort it is,” said Bessie, when 
they had reached the sea-shore, and were in- 
dulging in their first bit of that woful lux- 
ury homesickness — ‘‘ what a comfort it is 
to feel that the girls are there to look after 
things! An empty house is such a tempta- 
tion to thieves.” 

“Yes,” said Thaddeus. ‘‘I hope they 
won't entertain too much, though.” 

‘Ellen and Jane are too old for that sort 
of thing,” Bessie answered. 

‘** How about Norah?” 

“‘Oh, I forgot to tell you. There was 
nothing really for Norah to do, so I told her 
she could go off and stiy with her mother 
on board-wages.” 

‘*Good!” said Thaddeus, with a pleased 
smile. ‘‘It isn’t a bad idea to save: particu- 
larly when you are staying at the sea-shore.” 

In this contented frame of mind they lived 
for several wecks. The boy grew stronger 
every day, and finally Thaddeus felt that the 
child was well enough to warrant his running 
back home for a night, ‘‘just to see how 
things were.”” That the girls were faithful, 
of course, he did not doubt; the regularity 
with which letters addressed to him at home 
—and they were numerous —reached him 
convinced him of that; but the hamper con- 
taining the week’s wash, which Eijlen and 
Jane were to send, and which had been ex- 
pected on Thursday of the preceding week, 
had failed to arrive; the boy had worn one 
dress for four days, Thaddeus’s collars were 
getting low, and altogether he was just a 
jittle uneasy about things. So he availed 
himself of his opportunity and went home, 
taking with him a friend, in consideration of 
whom he telegraphed ahead to Ellen to pre- 
pare a good breakfast for them, not caring 
for dinner, since he and his companion ex- 
pected to dine at the club and go to the the- 
atre before going out to his home 

The result would have been fatal to Bes- 
sie’s peace of mind had she heard of it dur- 
ing her absence from home. But Thaddeus 
never told her until it was quite right that 
he should that when he arrived at home, a 
little after midnight, he found the place de- 
serted, and was compelled to usher his friend 
in through the parlor window; that from top 
to bottom the mansion gave evidence of not 
having seen a broom or a dust-brush since 
the departure of the family; that Jane had 
not been seen in the neighborhood for one 
full week—this came from those living on 
adjoining property; that Ellen had been ab- 
seut since early that morning, and was not 
expected to return for three days; and, 
crowning act of infamy, that he, Thaddeus, 
and his friend were compelled to breakfast 
next morning upon a half of a custard pie, 
a bit mouldy, found by the lord of the manor 
on the fast-melting remains of a cake of ice 
in the refrigerator. Whether it would have 
happened if Thaddeus had not been accom- 
panied by a friend whose laughter incited 
him to great deeds or not, I am not prepared 

to say, but something important did happen. 

Thaddeus rose to the occasion, and commit- 

ted an act, and he committed it thoroughly. 

The Thaddeus of old, the meek, long-suffer- 
ing, too amiable Thaddeus, disappeared. 
The famous smile was given no chance to 
play. Bessie was absent, and the smile was 

far away with her. Thaddeus with one 

fell blow burst his fetters, and became free. 


That afternoon, when he had returned to 
the seaboard, Bessie asked him, 
‘*How was the house?” 
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“Beautiful,” said Thaddeus, quite truth- 
fully, for it was. 

‘Did Ellen say anything about the ham- 
per?” 

‘*Not a word.” 

‘Did you speak to her about it?” 

‘“* Nope.” 

‘*Oh, Teddy! How could you forget it?” 

To the lasting honor of Thaddeus be it 
said that he bore up under this unflinchingly. 

‘**Did you have a good breakfast, Ted?” 
Bessie asked, returning to the subject later. 

** Very,” said Thaddeus, thinking of the 
hearty meal he and his fellow-sufferer had 
eaten at the club after getting back to town. 

(Continued on page 884, Supplement.) 


LADYLIKE. 


ge Germans are justly proud of the rich- 

ness of their language, their well-con 
joined and artfully compounded words, and 
the beauty of their nouns formed of adjec- 
tives. They take a peculiar delight in the 
long, many-syllabled single substantive in 
which is fused such wealth of meanings that 
they boastfully declare that it would require 
a long sentence of the English language to 
convey it properly. Yet it was with a wist- 
ful little sigh that a German lady confessed 
that her mother-tongue held no such beautiful 
and expressive compound as ladylike. ‘It 
means so much,” said she, enviously, ‘‘ and 
is so musical and suggestive.” 

It was a new point of view, and, like all 
criticism from without, busied the thoughts 
with the light thrown upon the old familiar 
word. Memories of early days were stirred 
and quickened, for almost the first instruc- 
tion to a little girl in matters of conduct is 
conveyed in the admonition to be ladylike. 
It is a quality, too, which has not its accom- 
panying defect. One can scarcely be too 
Jadylike, unless one happens to belong to 
the stern sex, which occasionally produces a 
**Miss Nancy.” 

Lady has been strangely abused, and is tat- 
tered and torn by rough usage and misappli- 
cation; but ladylike is still sweet and delicate, 
and no true woman can object to wear the 
epithetas a titleof honor. Indeed, it is only 
the truly womanly woman who is entitled to 
wear it, who possesses the exquisite refine- 
ment, the dainty modes of thought and gen- 
tle speech, which are embodied in the word. 


TISSUE -PAPER FANCIES. 
T a recent social gathering of young girls 
in New York each guest was presented, 
as she made her adieus to the hostess, with a 
handsome calla-lily made of tissue-paper, so 
perfect in size, form, and color that it was 
difficult to realize that they were only paper. 
The lilies had been made to order by an in 
valid as favors for an afternoon lily tea, and 
they proved so acceptable that the hostess 
may be said to have started a fancy that 
promises to have many followers, not only in 
lissue-paper flowers, but other articles made 
of tissue-paper, of which there are a great 
varicty, the advantage of such articles being 
not only in their beauty, but in their inexpen- 
siveness, and, in many cases, usefulness. 

Then, too, like birch-bark fancies, tissue- 
paper ones are easily made at home, very few 
tools being required, and patterns and mate- 
rials easily obtained at a trifling cost, a com- 
plete outfit containing paper, patterns, tools, 
and book of instructions for beginners costing 
less than a dollar. 

The real artist, however, in such work will 
never be confined to given patterns, but will 
make her own designs, or copy from nature 
when working in fruit or flowers, the won- 
derful colors and variety of shades now to 
be had in tissue-paper making it possible to 
imitate almost any flower perfectly, the 
sweet-pea, lily, violet, daisy, pansy, pink, and 
chrysanthemum being among the most natu- 
ral-looking. And I saw, not long since, a 
bunch of bananas and a dish of peaches so 
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well formed and arranged that they looked 
good enough to eat. The chrysanthemums are 
especially effective, and rival the lilyin beauty 
and gorgeousness. The paper for such work 
costs, when bought by the sheet, from one 
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cent to eight cents a single sheet; hair wire, 
five cents a spool; cut wire for stems, five 
cents a dozen; and rubber tubing for stems, 
five cents a yard; seed cups, five centsa dozen; 
moss for roses, twenty cents a bundle; flower 
centres and petals, from five cents to sixty 
cents a dozen; leaves, from ten cents to fifty 
cents a dozen; and smilax muslin, thirty cents 
a yard. 

The tools include a pair of pincers for 
cutting the wire stems, a knitting-needle or 
hair-pin on which to crease and crumple 
certain flower leaves, a Jarge and small pencil 
for rounding purposes, a pair of scissors, 
heavy and light card-board, a bottle of mucil- 
age, and a box of water-colors 

When using a natural flower to work from, 
pull it carefully to pieces, cutting the pattern 
of each leaf and numbering them; and it is 
always a help when copying a flower for the 
first time to keep a perfect blossom, resem- 
bling as nearly as possible the one you have 
used as a pattern, for a guide in putting to- 
gether. 

Ground cork, such as can be obtained at 
any fruit dealer's, or cotton batting, is used 
for fruit filling; and all rough-skinned fruit 
should be made of the crépe tissue- paper, 
which can be bought in all colorsand shades 
for twenty cents a yard. 
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CANDLE SHADES. 


But fruit and flowers are not the only 
things to be made with tissue-paper. Whole 
costumes —including hats, caps, and bon- 
nets—shaving-balls, baskets, table mats, eake 
mats, chop-holders, cheese cups, fire-screens, 
decorative wall-pockets, fans,children’s para- 
sols, curtain trimmings, tapers, and an in- 
finite variety of both ornamental and useful 
articles. Some of the newest designs are 
dainty pink and white sachets made of crépe 
tissue - paper, and used for dinner and ger- 
man favors. They are filled with perfumed 
cotton, and tied with narrow ribbon. The 
larger of the two illustrated is of white crépe 
paper, with here and there a dash of gold 
paint, and tied with ribbon; the other is of 
three shades of violet paper, crimped or 
créped, and tied with violet ribbons, the ends 
of the paper being so arranged as to resemble 
a pansy. 

The finger-bow] doily, or water-lily mat. 
is really beautiful, and not difficult to make 
The outer leaves and foundation are of dark 
green paper, upon which leaves in graded 
sizes are placed, shading from dark green to 
palest yellow. The flower should be made 
rather full, and the leaves bent so as to en 
fold the bow], as shown in the illustration 

A pale yellow, white frosted, or dark green 
bow] should be used. This design is capa! le 
of being carried out in many other flowers, 
such as the sunflower or rose, 
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Young girls who are looking for something 
new and inexpensive in the way of bonbon- 
niéres can find nothing prettier than those 
fashioned .of tissue-paper. The one illus- 
trated is made in the form of a sunflower of 
bright yellow paper. It has acard-board foun- 
dation covered neatly with paper the color 
of the flower. The leaves are of course of 
one shade, the centre of the flower being left 
fora small bag of a darker shade, made either 
of silk or crépe paper. and tied with narrow 
ribbon, to which is attached a card, some- 
times in the shape of a leaf. 

A small basket, either painted or gilded, 
can be used, if so desired, in place of the bag, 
in which case some attention should be given 
to the selection of the bonbons, white, orange, 
and chocolate creams being the most effec 
tive, when the mat is a sunflower. Designs 
in lamp and candle shades are innumerable, 
and have never been so beautiful as they are 
now. Flowers, butterflies, birds, and ‘even 
landscapes are not only skilfully but artisti 
cally imitated in tissue-paper, and have been 
much used. But the dancing-girl and God 
dess of Liberty shades are by far the most 
unique designs yet devised. Dainty work is 
required for both, especially the dancing 
girl, for much depends on the choice and ar- 
rangement of colors. The one shown in our 
illustration has a skirt of shaded pink made 
of crépe paper; her fan is of bright blood red; 
the foundation card is of not too heavy card- 
board covered neatly, and to it is attached 
the wire for hanging. 
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LAMP SHADE. 


An angel with outstretched wings robed in 
white makes a very effective shade. In all 
cases where figures are used great care should 
be taken to select or draw beautiful faces and 
use appropriate colors. 

Candle shades are a little more difficult to 
make, and are supplied with a holder or small 
brass fastener that may be obtained at a 
Jamp or faney article dealer’s. Those illus 
trated are made of the crépe paper, the pan 
sy one being especially pretty. They are all 
arranged over fine wire or card-board frames, 
and are not expensive either to make or pur 
chase. <A very little practice in this fascina 
ting art makes perfect. It is also a work 
easily accomplished in one’s room, and full 
of possibilities in not only a decorative but 
useful sense. 
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THE HOUSE COMFORTABLE. 
BY AGNES BAILEY ORMSBEE. 
XIV.—THE KING’S DOMAIN. 


ROOM for a nursery is almost a necessity in a house- 
JX hold where there are young children. It not only sep- 
arates them from the rush and hurry of the adult life of the 
family, which is a severe strain on the nervous force of 
young children, irritating and confusing them to an extent 
greater than is often understood, but it gives the parents an 
opportunity for quiet, rest, or social diversions. These are 
needed, for the calmness and patience demanded in the care 
of children cannot be maintained by parents when the nerves 
and muscles are ‘‘all of a quiver” from ceaseless childish 
demands. As it cannot be the House Comfortable without 
baby voices echoing through it, let us make the special abid- 
ing-place of the little ovues cheerful and pleasant, and, above 
all, a place of safety. 
A room with windows opening to the south is the best for 





KnittreD Hoop ror Giru FROM 1 TO 2 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supp!., No, IX., Figs. 63 and 64. 


the nursery. While this can- 
not always be commanded, one 
with a northern outiook is to 
be avoided. Such a room is 
cheerless, cold, and unhealth- 
ful. A chamber is also better 
than a ground-floor room, as it 
is less likely to be damp, and 
the floor will be much warmer. 
Great care should be taken with 
the ventilation of this room, 
where children are to spend so 
many hours, and it,should not 
also be used for asleeping-room 
when such use is avoidable. If 
this cannot be avoided, the 
room should be opened, aired, 
and rewarmed before ‘‘the 
sand-man’s visit.” In windows 
with medium-sized panes, re- 
moving one of the higher panes 
and inserting in its stead a 
pane of tin with a circular ven- 
tilator in it is an excellent way 
to secure fresh air in houses 
not provided with fireplaces or 
ventilators built in the chim- 
neys. A pane of glass can also 
be set in a slight frame and 
hung on a pivot in the sash in 
the centre of its top and bottom. 
This will allow the pane to be 
moved, swinging open side- 
wise, and a cord fastened to the 
pane by a smai! knob or screw 
will enable one to open it with- 
out reaching. 





Fig. 4—FRont or Girw’s 
Coat, Fie. 1. 


Fig. 1.—Coat For Grkt FROM 12 
to 14 Years otp.—(See Fig. 4. ] 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. VI., Figs, 43-47. 
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FRocK FOR GIRL FROM 2 TO 3 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIIL., Figs. 57-62. 


If the room is warmed by a stove, its size should be adapt- 
ed to the room, keeping it neither too warm nor too cool; 
and great care should be used that the dampers work per- 
fectly, and that the draught up the chimney is good. A 
plain cylindrical stove is preferable to an ‘‘art stove,” as it 
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Fig. 2.—JackeT FoR GIRL FROM 14 
to 16 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IV., Figs. 25-30. 


Fig. 3.—Coat For GIRL FROM 8 
to 10 Years o1p.—(See Fig. 5.] 
For pattern and description see Suppile- 
ment, No. VIL, Figs. 48-56. 
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offers less angles to hurt when toddling feet fail in their duty, 
and less shining nickel to tempt restless fingers to their 
burning. Such stoves with cast-iron linings are now sold 
for from $5 to $15, while the pipes and elbows are a sepa- 
rate expense, which varies according to the amount needed. 
Stove-pipe is sold by the foot. The ‘* Russia” pipe, which 
has a fine lustre and is more durable, costs three times as 
much as that of common sheet-iron. 

Nurseries should never be papered, unless a coat of var- 
nish is afterwards applied. There is great risk of using a 
paper whose coloring contains arsenic. It becomes soluble 
in the air, and is an acute irritating poison to the throat and 
lungs. Besides, children are peculiarly subject to infectious 
diseases, and in such a case the room must be disinfected. 
The only way to disinfect wall-paper is to remove it. Paint, 
which can always be washed and disinfected with little trou- 
ble, is the most healthful wall-covering. It can be kept 
clean always, and, once on the walls, will last for years, 
A bright warm tint should be chosen, cream-color, buff, 
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CrocHet Hoop For Grru FROM 2 TO 3 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Fig. 65. 


pink, light brown, or terra- 
cotta being among the pret- 
tiest. Next to paint is dis- 
temper-color or  kalsomine. 
This is healthful and clean, 
and though it must be renewed 
every year or after an infec- 
tious illness, this can be done 
at small expense. Distemper 
can be tastefully tinted, but it 
is best to use with it a dado of 
paint or varnished paper, be- 
cause kalsomine comes off 
when touclied or rubbed. 

The first point to be noticed 
concerning the nursery floor is 
to see that the doors, especially 
the outer door, close tightly. 
A crack at the threshold lets in 
a constant draught, and little 
children who sit on the floor 
get many a cold as a result. 
So, if you please, plenty of 
cracks overhead, but none un- 
derneath door or window. A 
loose creaking board may cost 
a mother many an hour of ex- 
tra labor with a nervous wake- 
ful child, so see to it that such 
nuisances are gotten rid of, a 
hammer and nails being an ef- 
fectiveremedy. Hard-wood or 
staining is doubtless the sani- 
tary treatment for the floor, 
But the bumps and blows from 
falls upon the wood are severe, 
and sanitation by their use is 
quite too Spartan for most mo- 
thers. 

The best carpet for the nur- 
sery is one of ingrain, well-lined 





Fig. 5.—Back or Grru’s 
Coat, Fie. 38. 
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Fig. 1.—Pxiarm Woon anp VELVET DREss. 
[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1-11. 


and securely nailed 
down. Such a carpet 
is easy both to sweep 
and toclean. Oil-cloth 
and straw matting, al- 
though easily cleansed, 
are objectionable. The 
oil-cloth is too cold, 
and straw matting will 
break off in tiny fibres. 
These work into the 
clothing and almost 
ruin it; and, worse than 
that, the particles pierce 
a child's tender flesh, 
and make painful sliv- 
ers. Large rugs of in- 
grain, such as the “art 
squares” or ‘* Wood- 
stock rugs,’ which are 
as large as the room, are 
good, but small rugs are 
a constant snare for lit- 
tle feet, and should not 
be tolerated in the nur- 
sery. A fur or sheep- 
skinrugis delightful for 
a frolic, but when the 
play is over, it should be 
carefully put away. 
As the nursery is also 





Fig. 3.—Coat Bopicr or 
TaILor Gown, Fra. 1, 


PaGE 868. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plemeut, No. V., Figs, 34-42. 


the play-room, furniture should not be so abundant as to 


crowd the playthings. 


Leave plenty of space for the 


doll-house, the rocking-horse, the blocks, and trains of 
cars. The tableshould be of medium height, with round- 
ed corners, and steady on its legs. If an old-fashioned 
table with leaves is used, see to it that the bed of the table 





is broad enough to bal- 
ance the leaves when 
they are leaned upon 
heavily, as is sure to be 
done. Casters on such 
a table add to its ten- 
dency to tip over, and 
should be removed. 
Broad shelves set on 
brackets at the win- 
dows, or hung on strong 
hinges to fold down 
when unused, are a 
great comfort for little 
people, and are an in- 
expensive addition. 

The only rocking- 
chair in the -nursery 
should be the mother’s, 
and that not a patent 
rocker, with its metal 
spring ready to cruelly 
pinch unwary fingers. 
It takes a good many 
years to teach a child 
not to stand in a rocking- 
chair, and little straight 
or ‘‘steady” chairs are 
much safer for children, 
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When a lounge can be added to the fur- 
nishings, a home-made box lounge, with 
its top cushioned by a mattress, is more 
serviceable than one from the upholster- 
er’s. The mattress will bear jumping on 
better than springs, while the box will 
hold childish treasures. Denim, which 
is a twilled cotton, and comes in dark 
blue and brown, both plain and striped 
with white, is strong, and makes the best 
covering for the lounge and its big pillows. 
Its colors are fast, which is not always 
true of cretonne. In fastening on the 
denim flat-headed nails alone should be 
used, and the corners of the box well cush- 
ioned. The box lid ought to have a hasp 
or hook and eye to fasten it, lest the lid 
drop suddenly on a small prying hand. 

Another need in the nursery is low- 
hung shelves on which a child can place 
his books and especial toys, and some low 
hooks in closet or wardrobe where he can 
hang his own coat and cap. It is useless 
to expect orderliness and self - helpfulness 
in a child if we do not give him the means 
to learn them early and in the care of his 
own possessions. Proper care of books, 
clothing, and toys cannot be taught too 
soon. Learned in babyhood, such traits 
become an instinct, and do not lessen the 
happiness then or in later years. 

A shelf on which to place a clock and 
the medicine which one may be giving 
temporarily is indispensable, and should 
be hung high, beyond the reach of the 
most active climbing child. Where gas 
is not used, a hanging or bracket lamp is 
the only safe.one. A plain hanging lamp 
will cost $3, while a bracket lamp may 
be bought as low as $1. There are many 
little lamps and tapers for burning during 
the night, and almost any kind can be 
bought for less thana dollar. The dainty 
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Fig. 2.—Back oF PLAID 
Woot Dress, Fie. 1. 
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fairy-lamps, with their delicately tinted 
porcelain shades, are really candles, an 
especially thick short candle being made 
to burn in them. The German night 
tapers are curious little contrivances, and 
perfectly odorless. They are sold by the 
box by wholesale druggists for four cents, 
including the float of tin and cork. One 
of these tiny tapers will burn all night 
when placed on the float in cotton-seed 
oil. Any shallow dish will answer to 
hold the oil, which sells at wholesale for 
eighty ceuts a gallon 

Besides spirit-lamps for nursery use, 
in which alcohol is burned, and which 
cost from fifty cents to $1 50, there are 
several arrangements for utilizing the 
heat of a gas flame or a kerosene lamp 
to warm water or milk in the night. A 
gas-burner with its end shaped like a 
disk, and pierced around the edge with 
tiny holes, costs fifty cents. A cup or 
small basin of water placed on the disk 
after the ordinary burner has been un- 
screwed heats quickly. One can be pet 
manently fastened on an unused nursery 
or bedroom burner, and will be found a 
great convenience in cases of sudden slight 
iliness or at odd times. For lamps a wire 
frame is made which can be inserted in 
the top of a lamp chimney. It raises 
the tin cup sufficiently above the top of 
the chimney to prevent the flame from 
smoking. The heating is, of course, a 
slower process than by the gas flame. A 
quarter of a dollar will buy one of these 
frames or a tin chimney. Such a chim- 
ney should be made to fit the burner, and 
have a flaring top cut in scallops. Near 
the top it should be perforated with sev 
eral large holes to serve as air-passages. 
A cup or basin can then be set on the 
chimney’s top. 


AMRORTTERLUQUT SUSAN YS OLS UL AS 





Fig. 4.—Sxrrt or TAaI.or 
Gown, Fia. 1, Pace 868. 


For diagram and description see 
Supplement, No. V., Figs. 31-33. 








saving them many falls, 
and the care-taker many 
a fright. 


Fig. 1.—Caeviot Gown. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. II., Figs. 12-18. 


Fig. 2.—VicoGnge Tatton Gown. 
For description see Supplement. 
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THE TRUTH OF TRUISMS. 


YAID a young lad to his mother: ‘‘ That 
happened last week. Why, what a short 
time it is! It really seems as if time flew.” 
Then, catching himself repeating the well- 
known copy-book aphorism, he laughed and 
colored. ‘* Well, I know that’s an old say- 
ing, but I never thought it was true before.” 
His mother smiled. ‘‘ You have many a 
one to prove yet, my boy.” 

It is with a curious sensation of astonish- 
ment young people begin to realize the truth 
of truisms. That these old scraps of the 
wisdom of nations we have heard and read 
all our lives have a meaning as well as words, 
a soul as well as a body, seems to us quite a 
discovery. We wonder if anybody ever no- 
ticed before that experience really does teach 
wisdom, that honesty 7s the best policy, that 
if we take care of the cents the dollars do take 
care of themselves. We feel like exclaiming 
in surprise to every one: ‘‘ Did you ever 
think that was actually true?) Why, it 3 so / 
Isn't it queer?” 

In our new-fledged wisdom we decide that 
hereafter we will prove everything for our- 
selves before we acknowledge it. We will 
wait until we have been around the world 
before we confess that the world is round. 
We will not too rashly accept the fact that 
one hundred and forty-four square inches 
make a square foot. 

Alas! our ardent spirits soon perceive an- 
other truth: ‘‘ Life is short!” We do not 
take very long to conclude that it is easier to 
begin where somebody else left off. ‘‘ Time 
is fleeting.” Although we have got all that 
there is—of our share, yet the supply is not 
unlimited. If we stop to manufacture all 
the materials, we shall never be able to put 
them together. If we would doany one thing, 
many another must go undone. It becomes 
a question of what it is best to omit. We 
cannot do everybody's task; it only behooves 
us to do our own. We must accept the re- 
sults of other lives, only being careful to give 
a fair return. We have no right to the best 
thought and best work of our fellow-crea- 
tures unless we give our best thought and 
best work for their use. ‘So should we also 
to one another.” 

Human lives—feelings and sensations, joys 
and sorrows—are ever the same, in all places 
and in every age. The thought we perceive 
to-day has been lived and suffered out by an- 
other years before we were born. To-day 
we reap the benefit of his labor. Shall we 
not be gladly content to live and suffer out 
our thought, that in time to come some one 
else may gather the harvest we have planted? 

Most lives find the meaning of these tru- 
isms in some way, and at some time. Some 
of them are nearer kin to us than others. 
Some of them we learn lightly, and some 
through hard lessons. Some of them we 
meet soon, and some take years to unfold 
themselves. The simplest copy over which 
childish hands travel to-day the majority of 
us take until the day of our death to realize 
—man is mortal. 

MKS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
succeés, It svothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrheen. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. ‘T'wenty-five cents a bottle.—[Adv.] 





Buenerr’s Coooarne allays irritation, removes all 
tendency to dandruff, and invigorates the action of 
the cupillaries in the highest degree, thus promoting a 
vigorous and healthy growth of the hair. Its effect 
upon the glossiness and richness of the hair is such as 
cannot be surpassed.—[{ Adv. } 

Kanritra, the delightful !—Have you tried this new 
and delicious wilet-water? If not, do so.—{Adv.]} 

Buunert’s Fravorwe Extracts are invariably ac- 
knowledged the purest and the best.—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


W. Baxer & Cos 
Breakfast 
Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Ie Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 







Sold by Grocers | everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., DORCHESTER, MASS. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 
A cream-of-tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength.—Zavest U. S. Gov- 
ernment Food Report, 








DELICIOUSLY 
FLAVORED. 


PRICE 25 CENTS. 





PUT UP BY 


9) ¢.W.HOVTS 60. = 
Lowell, 








NO OTHER 
LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR. 
For sale by all Drug and Fancy Goods Dealers or it 
unable to procure this wonderful soap send 
in stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 


JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 


SPECIAL—Shandon Bells Waltz (the lar 
Society Waltz) sent FREE to anyone ing us 
three wrappers of Shandon Bells Soap. 


FURS. 


Newest styles in Furs 
and Fur Garments, in 
Sealskin, Otter, Mink, 
Russian Sable, Persian 
Lamb, Stone Martin, 
Hudson Bay Sable, As- 
trachan, Beaver, Gray 
Krimmer, Lynx. 

New style neck Boas, 
Military Capes, Should- 
er Capes, Fur-trimmed, 
- ‘Tailor-made Cloth Gar- 
ments, Muffs, Gloves, 
! and Robes, all made 
from select skins, properly cured and 
dressed. Wholesale and Retail. 

All goods have the firm name on, there- 
by carrying the guarantee of reliability. 


Cc. C. SHAYNE, 
124 W. 42d St., near 6th Ave. L Road. 


fashion Book Mailed Free. 





















MANUFACTURER 





General Agents for U.S. 
PARK «TILFORD 
917/919, Broadway 

NEW-YORK 


SOLD BY ALL 
DRUGGISTS 
PERFUMERS 














days on trial, Rood’s Magic Scale, the popu- 
lar Ladies’ Tailoring System. Lilustrated cir 
cular free. Rood Magic Scale Co., Chicago, LiL. 








Haviland China at First Hands. 
i DORFLINGER’S CUT GLASS. 
Wedding, Birthday, and Holiday Gifts. Com- 
plete Dinner 
or Single Courses. 


To set a handsome 
table Haviland China 
is @ necessity, | 


You can live at home and make more money at work for ag 
NW than at anything else in the world. Hither sex ; all ages. Cost> 
' by outfit FREE. Terms FREK. Address, TRUB & CO., Augusta, Maine. 





Sets = 














Tall Chocolate Cup. 


FRANK HAVILAND, 


(Write for Prices.) 


New Retail Store, 218 Fifth Avenue, cor. 26th Street. 


Oyster Plate. 


14 Barclay St., 
New York. 





HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
AT LOWEST WHOLESALE PRICES 
Sent on pooert Money Order or Postal Note} 


o any of U. 
ge Ladies’ Hemstitched 


= 
lrish Handk’rch’fs, $1.80 per doz. 


Ladies’ Hemstitched, 
very fine, $2.40 per doz 
ent’s Bordered Handkerchiefs, $1 50 per doz. 
ent’s Hemstitched Handkerchiefs, $1.89 per doz. 
ent’s Hemstitched, very fine, $2.69 per doz. 
Embroidery Handkerchiefs, Scalloped or Hem 
stitched, from 20 cts. to $25 eac 
Initial, per % doz., Ladies’ or Gents’, $1.80 and 
2. 50. 


Order sample, S 
-an match value 
side of the Atlan 


Samples also of Damask and Household Linens 
sent by mail. 


Handkerchiefs. 


For our standing we refer you to Bradstreet's o 
Dun’s Agency. WELLINGTON & CO., 
1004 Chestnut St,, Puita., Pa. 
Mention this paper. 


and see if yo 
in any city this 
tic Ocean. 








5 EAF*= AND HEAD NOISES CURED 
GFL Bold 





pers heard. Successful when cine DEE 





VERY lady knows some 

of the ways RIBBONS 

can be used; you may 
learn more about them, with- 
out cost, by writing for a list 
of particulars on the sub- 
ject. Address 


“FAIR & SQUARE,” 


65 Greene St., New York. 
sore eyes, use DE. THOMPSON'S EYE WATER 


CHANCE FOR WOMEN 
who wish to make $100 or more before Christ- 
mas. Address WAGRAM CO., New York, 


HARPER’S CATALOGUE, 
A descriptive list of over 3000 volumes, 
| sent to any address on receipt of Ten Cents 
| in stamps. 














| by Peck's Invisible Tubular Ear Cushions. Whis, 
| only by F. Hiscox 863 B’way,N.¥. Write for book of proofs! 


Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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-LYON’s 


PERFECT. 









‘Thoroughly cleanses the teeth ana purifies the breath. 
Absolutely pureand harmless. Put up in metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. Price, 25c. 
AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient ‘for Tourists. 
Sold_by all Dealers or mailed on receipt of price. 
Address Dr. I. W. LYON, 88 Maiden ane, N. Y¥. 





Harrer & Broruers 
Have just published : 
IL. 
VON MOLTKE’S MEMOIRS. 


The Franco-German War of 1870-71. 
By Field-marshal Count HELMUTH 
von Mottke. Translated by CLara 
Be. and Henry W. FIscHer. With 
a Map and Portrait. 8vo, Cloth, 
$3 00. 

ll. 
HOWARD PYLE’S NEW BOOK. 


Men of Iron. By Howarp Pytg, Au- 
thor of “Pepper and Salt,” “The 
Wonder Clock,” etc. Illustrated by 
the Author. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$2 00. 

Le 


KNOX’S BOY TRAVELLERS. 


The Boy Travellers in Northern Europe. 
Adventures of Two Youths in a Jour- 
ney through Holland, Germany, Den- 
mark, Norway, and Sweden, with 
Visits to Heligoland and the Land 
of the Midnight Sun. By THomas 


W. Kwnox.  Profusely Illustrated. 
Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$3 00. 


IV. 
THE WAGNERIAN DRAMA. 
Studies in the Wagnerian Drama. By 
Henry E. KREHBIEL. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, $1 25. 
Vv. 
AMERICAN FOOTBALL. 
With Thirty-one 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 


By WALTER Camp. 
Portraits. 
$1 25. 

Vi. 
THE ANTIGONE OF SOPHOCLES. 


With Introduction, Notes, and Appen- 
dix. By Mitton W. Humpureys, 
Professor of Greek in the University 
of Virginia. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. (In 
Harper's Classital Series, Edited by 
Prof. Henry Drisler, LL.D.) 


Vil. 
SPANISH-AMERICA. 


The Spanish-American Republics. By 
THEODORE CuHILp, Author of “ Art 
and Criticism,” “Summer Holidays,” 
etc. Profusely Illustrated. Large 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3 50. 


Vill. 


PARSONS’S WARWICKSHIRE AVON. 


The Warwickshire Avon. Notes by 
A. T. QuILLER-Coucu. Illustrations 
by ALFRED Parsons. Crown 8vo, 
Ornamental Half Leather, Gilt Top, 
$2 oo. (In a box.) 


IX, 
HUTTON’S LITERARY EDINBURGH, 


Literary Landmarks of Edinburgh. 
By LaurENCE Hutton, Author of 
“Literary Landma*ks of London,” 
etc. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 oo. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Ge Any of the above works will be sent by mail, post. 
age prepaid, to any part of the United States, Canada, 
or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 
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| All First-Class Retailers Sell Them. 
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WE ilk EOIN PEA soa tg SA 


RIBBONS. 


We call attention to our 
large and varied stock of 
Foreign and Domestic Rib- 
bons, comprising full lines 
of Plain-Edge Gros-Grain, 
in all widths and Colorings 
of the Season. 

Bonnet and Trimming 
Ribbons, Plain and Fancy, 
from 35 cents per yard up- 
wards, 

The Fern-leaf Sash Rib- 
bon, 10 inches wide, in 
Evening Shades, at $2.00 
per yard. 

Plain Gros-Grain Sash 
Ribbons, in all shades, 8 
and 9 inches wide, at $1.00 
and $1.25 per yard. 

A fullassortment of Black 
Ribbons, in plain and fancy 
weaves, at low prices. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 


eoenal? 
Constable KAS ¥ 


FANCY SILKS. 


Black and Colored Ground 


POMPADOURS. 


White and Colored Brocades. 
Brocaded Metal Effects. 
White Brocades, Satins, and Failles 
for Wedding Gowns. 

Fancy Figured Veloutines, 
Plain Cotelé and Bengaline. 


For Evening Dress. 


Embroidered Mousseline de Soie 
and Crepe de Chine. 
Plain Colored Chiffon, Crepe, and Gaze. 








Droadevay HA 1 9th ét. 
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BARBOUR’S 
Irish Flax 


NEW YORK CITY. 
TH READS 


LADIES |insese 


FOR EVERY HOUSEHOLD “PURPOSE. 


Awardf Gold Medal and Diploma, 1890, Mass. Chari- 
table Mechanics’ Association Falr, for “ Superior 
Excellence in Strength and Finish.” 


For Lace Making, Crocheting, 
High Art Embroidery. 


Linen Flosses in all Shades and Sizes. 


The Best Results in Fancy Work secured with 


BARBOURS LINEN THREADS, 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 
INSIST UPON HAVING IT. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Address any of ourf’  gen4 10 Gente in Stamps for 
offices in BARBOUR'S 


New yo howto Prize Needle-work Series,” 


Philadelphia, No. 1. 
St. Louis, Illustrated. 
San Francisco, [CoDt#ining 24 liberal cash prizes. 




















BEST&CO 





From $5.00 to $6.00. 


WE SELL ALL WOOL SUITS 


for Boys, that have a style fit and fin- 
ish not usually found in medium 
priced goods. 

The double breasted Jackets are 
most popular this season, but for 
small boys we also make them pleated. 





A very large proportion of the cheaper grades of clothing and many of the finer, sold for all-wool, ARE NOT 
ALL-WOOL, but made from cloth mixed with cotton in such a manner that chemical tests alone will show it 


WE MANUFACTURE STRICTLY ALL WOOL CLOTHING FOR BOYS AND YOUTHS AND GUARANTEE IT 
—afew months service will show the advantage of using these goods. 


Another inducement to use our Boys’ clothing is our patent elastic waist band which insures better fitting 
garments than can be worn with comfort without them, and saves button holes and prevents tearing off 
buttons. 


It is our exclusive business to fit out Boys and Girls of all ages with 
everything from Hats to Shoes and absent buyers served by mail as well as if 
they were in the store. 


Samples and full descriptions of the latest styles furnished upon application. 


60 and 62 West 23d Street. N. Y. 


EVERYBODY WANTS 


FUR-TRIMMED GARMENTS, 


WE ARE HEADQUARTERS. 
Show the Finest Assortment. Make the Lowesi Prices. 


Our Elegant CATALOGUE 


contains an astonishingly beautiful variety of Fur Trimmed Cloth, 
Silk Matelasse and fine Seal Plush Garments of our own manufac 
ture, ranging in price from %6.00 to $50.00 each, actually worth 50 per 
cent. more. This book also contains a complete descriptive price list 
of our enormous stock of new fall Dress Silks and Velv vets. 


MAILED FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


Write a Postal Card for it TO-DAY. 


CHAS. A. STEVENS & pareece, 


111 State — 9 Mention this Paper. CHICAGO, — 














In one machine! 
body can be cnutband foxr devbioged, 
giving vigor, appetite, and cheerfulness 





to the user. 
Dr. Cyrus Edson says: “This is the 


notice.’ 
Single Machines, $5.00, Double, $12.00. 


GYMNASIUM AND ATHLETIC GOODS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
A handsomely illustrated pamphlet, giving hints on exer- 
cise and a valuable treatise, will Be sent free on request, 
MERWIN, HULBERT & CO., 
Opposite Fifth Ave. Hotel. 26 W. 234d St., N. Y. City. 


| 
| 








YEDDO C CREPE. me 


IN ALL COLORS THE ORIGINAL RED CROSS 











There isn’t any arti- 
cle in either a Lady’s 
or Gentleman’s ward- 
robe so comfortable as 
a Bath Robe. 

The ‘‘Red Cross” 
brand are the best and 
cheapest in the world, 
Sold everywhere. 

Trade supplied by 


HENRY N. PALMER, 


320 Church St., 
Sole Agent. New York. 


Scarfs, 


Drapcrivs 





Sashes, 





BRAND 
BATH ROBES. 








andall kinds of Fancy Work. Improves by washing 








FOR SALE BY 
All Leading Retailers. 





Perforated Buckskin Underwear, 








BARGARREN ART CLOTH, 


72 in., White and Cream ; 52 in., Blue, Gold, Tan, Olive. 
BARGARREN ART THREAD. 
REAL SCOTCH ROPE LINEN FLOSS. 


Samples sent on application. 


J.R. LEESON & CO., Sole Importers, 
295 Church St., N. ¥. Boston. 








THE CELEBRATED 


J.B.D. 
Black Linen-Back Velvet Ribbons, 


FOR DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
IS THE BEST MADE. 


ast Fg ag in New York by alady of 


—— without charge. Circular 
con’ MISS A. BOND, 886 4th Ave., N. Y. City, 

















SE) nano | Gayo | ‘anoy | (Smith’s Pat.) 
Reonomize Space! Save Money ! 
You can have a bed in any room or office and no 
one know it. THE GUNN FOLDING BED CO., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 13 styles combining every class 


of furniture. Catalogue free. A Revolution in Fur- 
niture. 


hnenmonia, and Lung Diseases. 
D. Cc. HALL & CO., 
SOLE MANUFAOTUKERS, 
86 Leonard Street, New York. 
Send for illustrated circular. 








{. 
The Braid that is known the world around. 











best he alth machine ever Btw to my | 


for Men and Women, afford thorough | 
rotection again=t Colds,Rheumatism, | 





PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WARP HENRIETTAS, CAMEL HAIR CLOTHS, CHEVIOTS, 


And all their celebrated Dress Fabrics are guaranteed to be perfectly satisfactory to the wearer. 

They are stamped every five yards, on the under side of the selvedge, with the mi snufacturers’ name 
(B. PRIES" TLEY & CO.) in gilt letters. 

They are for sale by the Lolag grt dealers throughout the United States, and in New York City by 
Epwarp A. Morrison & ,B. Autuan & Co., H. C. F. Koou & Co., Lonp & Taytor, Jackson's 
Movrnine Store, and Pte 
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Guaranteed to weav a lifetime. 





THE SPECIALTY OF THE 


OlMBleachLinenCo. 


RANDALSTOWN, IRELAND. 


Towels, Towelling, Diapers, Pillow, Em- 
broidery, Art Linen, ete. 


rene “OLY Bleach” wan 


On every Towel and Yard of Goods, War- 
rants them to Wear. 


Wholesale Branch for U.S. A., 


CEO. RIGGS, ag Franklin St., New York. 








EHRICH BROS. 


We can furnish Costumes described in last 


week’s Bazar (No. 45), as follows: 


Child’s School Dress of Fancy 
Plaid, striped and plain cloth, trimmed 
.. 86.98 
Miss’s Suit, suitable for afternoon and 
church wear, of fancy cheviot and hand- 
some large plaids, trimmed with Surah, in 
one or two pieces, sizes 12 to 16 years. 810.98 





with braid, sizes 6 to 14 years...... 


Child’s handsome dress for evening wear, of 





} China Silk, Surah, or Crepe de Chine, trimmed 
with lace and ribbon, ages 6 to 12...818.50 
See next week’s Bazar for prices of Costumes 


in this number, 





acc hdaal AVENUE & t 23d ST., N.Y. 





ash Embroidery 


Csi, nag |W: 





ay to buy your 
Wash Silk. The spool keeps the si! 

clean, prevents shop-wear, and saves 
your time. This is also the best size 
for most kinds of fancy work. Buyers 
should look for the size EE and the 
| brand ‘*Corticeili”? on one end of the 
spool; on the other the words *‘Wash 
Silk — Fast Golor’? should appear. 





| **Florence Home Needlework " for 1891 ‘s now 
| ready. It teaches howto makefrom Corticell! or 
| Florence Silk Crocheted Slippers, Scarfs (3 new 
| styles), Belts, Beaded Bags, Macreme Lace, etc.; 
96 pages, fully illustrated. This book will be 
mailed free on receipt of 6c. Mention year. 


NONOTUCK SILK CoO. Florence, Mass. 





Ot IN SHEER INDIA LINONS grove 
canene” LAWNS & BATISTE a 8 
OR rapt PRINTED EFFECTS Wa sn? 





WARRANTED ABSOLUTELY FAST 

















JIMMY. “Miss SMITHERS IS AN AWFUL BORE.” 
JENNING. “But sHe’s 80 WELL BRED.” 
JIMMY. “DRY BREAD.” 


HIGH-PRICED STARVATION. 

“Hetio, Cad! What are you eating ?” 

* Toothpick.” 

**That all?” 

“Yes. Only got thirty cents, and after I’ve tipped the waiter I'll 
only have five. Can't get anything here for five cents.” 

a 

“Yon are most entertaining,” remarked the gallant old gentleman 
to his fair partner at dinner. “1 assure you that I envy your future 
husband.” 

The maid turned an appealing face toward him. ‘ Would—would 
you mind introducing him ?” she asked. 


ren 

Mr. Pivxnam. “ How do you do, Mrs. Willis? 
person I expected to see in Florence.” 

Maus. Wiis. “‘ Why, if it isn’t Mr. Pinkham! Yes, we are spend- 
ing the winter here. You must call on us often. You know just how 
it 1s—peraons we never think much of while home seem like dear 
friends when we meet them in a strange piace.” 

eumnpeporesdinn 
There was once a young womat of Chester, 
Who was eager to sing when one pressed her; 
When she once got a start 
She would sing with such art 
That it took twenty men to arrest her. 
a: eS 
** How is it you have remained a bachelor al! your life, Mr. Tupton ?” 
**Ob, I was born 80,” returned Tupton. 


Yon are the last 






































THE CONVERSATIONAL POWERS OF THE NOBLE BRITON. 
YOUNG ENGLISHMAN (after a. feels he ought to say something to old lady). “* Have 
ERSIA ?” 


YOU EVER HUNTED THE WILD ASS IN 





SARS 


~< 





HAD HIM COLD. 


* L hear you fought a duel with Parker.” 
“T did.” 

** Weren't you afraid to stand up before a loaded pistol ?” 
“Not with Parker holding it. I’m insured in his company.” 
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TWO TELEGRAMS. 


SHOWING THE TREATMENT OF A HEART. 


October 20th. 

To Bank, jeweller, Union Square: 
Order of yesterday for ring is cancelled. De Wirt. 
October 21st, 

To Brank, jeweller, Union Square: 
Make ring as ordered—one size smaller. De Wit. 


immiiaeduiias 
Youne Husnanp. ‘My dear, you remember that note for thirty days that your 
father gave you for a wedding present ?” 
oune Wire. “ Yes; dear old father! I sha’n’t forget his kindness very soon.” 
Youne Husnanp. ‘ No, I don’t believe you will. He dropped in this morning 
and said he wanted to renew it for sixty days more.” 


exlicuetitininbin 

Customer. ‘* Mr. Baggs, there seems to be a good deal of sand in the sugar this 
week.” 

Grocer. “I’m very sorry, I'm sure.” 

Customer. * And the butter is three-quarters oleo.” 

Grocer. “ Well, I must look into that.” 

Customer. ‘* But what surprises me the most is that the tea is pure, and weighs 
sixteen ounces to the pound.” 

Grooer. * By gracious, Mr. Snooks, I'll be more careful in the future!” 
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MEMORIES. 
A tiny glove of tan chevrette ; 
A little. rent where some one tore it: 
And I will never quite forget 
The girl who wore it. 


Her face was fair, of classic mould; 

Her eye now langhed and now gazed sadly; 
Her hair resembled burnished gold. 

I loved her madly. 





A MONKEY-WRENCH. 


A germ of philosophy in a certain little boy took root rather unexpectedly to 


his parents the other morning. Sarah, the new cook, the first colored person the 


We met. She smiled upon me when 
Enchanted at her side I tarried. 
asked her to be mine; but then 
She said, “I’m married.” 


drink ink ?” 


little chap had ever seen, made her advent to the kitchen. The child sat for some 
time silently regarding her, and then quietly whispered, ‘‘ Mamma, does Sarah 


—_>—— 


“Is there a resident of Paterson in this car?” shouted an excited passenger, 


So ended all my dream of love; 
But I will never quite forget 
The girl who wore the tiny glove 
Of tan chevrette. W. B. Dunnam. 





Etue.. “I met your father at the door-as I was 
coming in. He appeared to be very angry.” 

Maup. “He was. I had just revealed a great 
truth to him.” 

Erne, ‘ Yes ?” 

Mavp. “ He thinks he understands human nature 
thoroughly.” 

Eruet. ‘“ How like my father !” 

Maun. “ But he forgot that exceptions are usually 
required to prove every rule, according to the popu- 
lar belief.” 

Erne. “ Explain, dear.” 

Mavp. “You know how bitterly he is opposed to 
my engagement with Jack Labash.” 

Ernet. “Yes. He wishes you to marry Mr. Dol- 
lerby.” 

Mavp. “Exactly. And his theory was that if he 
opposed: Mr. Dollerby’s suit and favored Jack’s I 
would go contrary to his expressed wishes, and in 
that way everything would end as he desires. Well, 
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poking his head in the smoking-car door. 
“Tam one,” said Barkins, rising from his seat. ‘ What is wanted 2?” 
“T have here the full and complete history of Paterson, New Jersey. 


Seven 


volumes. For sale only by subscription.” But his words were unavailing. Bar- 
kins had leaped from the train, 
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HUMAN NATURE. 


I understood enough about his nature and ideas of 
human nature to know that; and so, when he de- 
nounced Mr. Dollerby, and forbade him to call on 
me, and expressed himself in favor of Jack, I sur- 
prised and completely disgusted him by cheerfully 
acquieseing.” 

Ernet, “ How clever youare! But I got out ofa 
difficulty of the same kind on my father in a way 
that I enjoyed much more.” 

Maup. “Tell me.” 

Ernet. “He wishes me to marry Harry Cutless, 
and I love George Prettiboy. I accepted Harry, 
and then flirted so dreadfully with George that 
Harry hasn’t been near the house for days, and he 
won’t speak to me now,” 

Mavup. “Have a caramel, dear. If our fathers 
meet at the club they will probably come to the 
conclusion that an extensive knowledge of human 
nature doesn’t imply a knowledge of woman nature.” 

P. MoArruvs, 











SUPPLEMENT. 


IRNON-WORKING AT 
BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND, 


See illustration on double page; Supplement. 


HIS very striking drawing of iron-work- 
‘Lh ing at Birmingham gives a capital idea of 
the interior of one of these marvellous work- 
shops. To the left of the engraving are the 
heavy rollers called ‘‘forge,” or ‘‘ puddle- 
bar rolls,” through which the iron is passed 
to be reduced to the form of a flat bar, only 
to be cut up into short lengths, and again put 
through the furnace. In the centre is the 
hammer, sending a shower of sparks from 
the white-hot metal beneath it, and forcing 
out the cinders which are mixed with the 
iron. This process is known as “‘shingling.” 
To the right of the picture is the chisel, or 
cutter, which cuts up the bars to the required 
length, and passes through them as a knife 
passes through cheese. The workmen are 
all correctly shown, dressed in their heavy 
boots and guards, and with masks to protect 
their faces from the flying sparks and cin- 
ders as they guide the iron or keep it in place 
beneath the crushing blows of the great ham- 
mer. Inthe foreground is a workman, fully 
protected with apron, guards, and mask, 
dragging a huge block of red-hot iron across 
the floor of the workshop. 


USEFUL RECIPES. 


Driep-apeLe Pupping.—Three pints of apples, 
after they are stewed and pulped, six eggs, a half- 
pound of butter, sugar to your taste, as the quan- 
tity required varies in proportion to the acidity 
of the fruit. If they should not be tart enough, 
add a little lemon juice or vinegar, Season with 
cloves, mace, or nutmeg. Bake either in a deep 
dish, without paste, or in patty pans with 
paste. 

Rice Cakes.—Two teacupfuls of cold boiled 
rice, mashed smooth; three eggs well beaten ; one 
tablespoonful of butter; one teaspoonful of soda 
in a little sour milk ; one pint of flour, and sweet 
milk enough to make the ingredients into a bat- 
ter proper for either frying on the griddle or bak- 
ing in muffin rings. A teaspoonful of salt. 

Srewrp Prars.—Peel them, and, if small, stew 
them whole; if large, quarter or halve them. 
Stick a clove in the blossom end of each one. 
Weigh them, and to a pound of fruit add a quar- 
ter of a pound of sugar. The peel and rind of a 
lemon may take the place of the cloves, if pre- 
ferred. Put them on the fire in a preserving ket- 
tle, and just cover them with water, and they are 
excellent, either for a simple dessert or for the 
tea table. 

PingapeLe Froat.—Shred fine the contents of 
one can of pineapples, or the meat of two fresh 
pineapples. Beat very light the whites of six 
eggs, adding gradually half a glass of currant 
jelly, with one cupful and a half of white sugar 
powdered. Stir all together thoroughly, and 
serve in a glass bowl. To be eaten with cream 
or rich milk, 
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Extract of BEEF. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


OUR DAILY BREAD. 


Heavy and sour bread or biscuit has a vast 
influence through the digestive organs upon 
the measure of health we enjoy. How im- 
portant to our present happiness and future 
usefulness the blessing of good health and a 
sound constitution are, we can only realize 
when we have lost them, and when it is too 
late to repair the damage. Notwithstand- 
ing these facts, thousands of persons daily 
 enaagarey not only their health, but their 
ives, and the heokthe and lives of others, by 
using articles in the preparation of their food 
the purity and healthfulness of which they 
know nothing. Perhaps a few cents may 
have been saved, or it may have been more 
convenient to obtain the articles used, and 
the housekeeper takes the responsibility and 
possibly will never know the mischief that 
has been wrought. Paterfamilias may have 
spells of headache, the children may have 
lost their appetites, or look pale ; if so, the 
true cause is rarely suspected. The weather, 
the lack of out-door air,or some other cause, 
is given, and the unwholesome, poisonous 
system of adulterated food goes on. Next 
to the flour, which should be made of 
good, sound wheat, and not ground too fine, 
the baking powder, which furnishes the rais- 
ing properties, is of the greatest importance. 

We always recommend the Royal Baking 
Powder, as through its use the original prop- 
erties of the wheat are retained, no fermen- 
tation taking place. The action of this 
powder upon the dough is simply to swell 
it and form little cells through every part. 
These cells are filled with carbonic-acid gas, 
which passes off during the process of baking. 

The Royal is made from pure grape acid, 
and it is the action of this acid upon highly 
carbonized bicarbonate of soda that gener- 
ates the gas alluded to; and these ingredi- 
ents are so pure and so perfectly fitted, 
tested, and adapted to each other, that the 
action is mild and permanent, and is con- 
tinued during the whole time of baking, and 
no residue of poisonous ingredients remains 
to undermine the health, no heavy biscuits, 
no sour bread; but if directions are followed, 
every article will be found sweet and whole- 
some. 





ASK YOUR STOREKEEPER FOR 


SPINALLs 


ENAMEL Shims SP icin 


R a ge and decorating the home it has no 
equal. ‘or interior decoration, suitable for 
wood, wicker, metal, glass, earthenware, etc. 
in self-opening tins ready for immediate use. 
in every color, shade, ond 
60 ctz., Tinlets, 20 cts. 


BATH ENAMEL 


SPECIALLY MADE TO RESIST THE ACTION OF 
BOILING WATER. TINS, BY MAIL, 70 CTS. 





Pat up 
Made 
tint. Prices, by mail, Tins, 


Asrrnatt’s Enouisn Enamew was awarded the first 
prize medal at Paris in 1889, and the only gold medal 
at Edinburgh in 1890, Beware of worthless imitations, 


Wholesale Depot for the United States, 
384 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


DIECKERHOFF, RAFFLOER & C0. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTINGC. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST, 

** By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by 
a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected 
Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with 
a delicately flavored beverage which may save us man 
pee | doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of ron 3 
articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually built up 
until strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. 
Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready 
to attack wherever there is a weak point. We may es- 
cape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well forti- 
fied with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.””— 
Civil Service Gazette. 





Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only 
in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


=> BICYCLES GIVEN AWAY 
PREE TOBOYS & GIRLS UNDER 88. 
(ft any or Girl wants an él t h 

—) Grade y Bicycle (26 inch w 


E. 
3 is) free 

VJ on cond: write at once to 

y 


WESTERN PEARL CO., Chicago, Ill. 
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For Smooth Skin, Good Complexion, 


And Speedy Relief from Chapping, Chafing and Dandruff, use 


Packer’s Tar Soap. 


“A Luxury for Shampooing.’’—Medicat standard, Chicago. 
**It Soothes while it Cleanses.’’—medical and Surg. Reporter, Phila. 
“The Best for Baby’s Bath.’’— Christine Terhune Herrick. 


25 Cents. All Druggists, or PACKER MFG. CO. 100 Fulton St. N. Y. 





spoken. 


Clean. 





When they are 


e e 
Appeti ZINN. served how ap- 
petizing they 
look. The clear soups are clear and the thick 


soups are perfectly smooth. 





Of this we have constantly 
There is nothing 
that could be done that we 
do not do to insure the most scrupulous clean- 
liness in the preparation of our soups. 


FRANCO AMERICAN 
Fooo (> 


Tene, 
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People have no idea how 
crude and cruel soap can be. 

It takes off dirt. So far, 
so good; but what else does 
it do? 

It cuts the skin and frets the 
under-skin; makes redness 
and roughness and leads to 
worse. Not soap, but the al- 
kali in it. 

Pears’ Soap has no free 
alkali init. It neither reddens 
nor roughens the skin. It 
responds to water instantly; 
washes and rinses off in a 
twinkling; is as gentle as 
strong; and the after-effect is 
every way good. 

All sorts of stores sell it, 
especially druggists ; all sorts 
of people use it. 


NEW KODAKS. 


“You press the 





button, 


we do the rest.” 


Seven New Styles and Sizes 
ALL LoapeD with Jvansparent Filme, 
For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 
Send for Catalogue. ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


A DELICIOUS 


REMEDY 


For all forms of 


INDIGESTION. 


BEEMAN’S 


PEPSIN 


/, | GUM. 


THE PERFECTION OF CHEWING GUM. 
Each tablet contains one grain pure pepsin sufficient to 
digest 1,000 grains of food. f it cannot be obtained from 
dealers, send five cents in stamps for sample package, to 
BEEMAN CHEMICAL CO., 
Originators and Manufacturers, 20 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
Also Manufacturers of Pure Pepsin. Send for Circular. 
“* Beware of imitations," tion this paper. 








FOR ART STUDENTS. 


Hints to Amateurs. A Hand: 
book on Art. By LOUISE Jop- 
LING. pp. xv., 78. 16mo, Paper, 





F Ornamental, 50 cents. 
And the first taste, how good it 


is! And how eagerly the rest is 


Taste Goo Z eaten. With sucha relish that 


there is a stronger appetite for the dinner which follows. 


ALL GOOD COOKS 


The Year Mound. 
Send to A OUR & CO., Chicago 
for Cook Hat showing use of ARMOURSS 
EXTRACT in Soups and Sauces. Mailed free. 


As its name implies, this is a manual of 
hints and suggestions for the use of ama- 
teurs in art. The following chapter titles 
will, to some extent, give an idea of the 
= character and scope of the work: “ Black 











MAAARA ary VVAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA All ready but for warming. Enquire of your grocer for them, and be sure and White,” “Oil Paintings,” “Pastel 
} . you get the Franco-American brand, A sample can of any of the 18 varieties —Photography — Sketching from Na- 
' 1s will be sent on receipt of 14 cents for postage. ture,” “ Anatomy—Perspective.” 

: ’ 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


Ge The above work will be sent by mail, postage 
prepaid, to any part of the United States, Canada, or 
Mexico, on receipt of the price. 


C:G:‘GUNTHERS: SONS 


9) FURRIERS SF 


JACKETS: WRAPS-CLOAKS‘AND MANTLES 
SHOULDER CAPES-PELERINES-CRAVAT TES 
‘CHOICEAND EXCLU SIVE:DESIGNS: 


{sH8H8323 MODERATE: PRICES: #083333 


Franco-American Food Co., 


West Broadway and Franklin Street, New York. 





SUPERB COL- 
yg ORED STUDIES FO R 
4 AND PICTURES, including 
’ 4 Roses, Water- Lilies, Peaches 
and Grapes, Moonlight Ma- 
rine, Landscapes, Dog, Cats 
Meeting, Swallows, Female 
Portrait shown in three pro- 


gressive — [these progressive lessons*in oils ¢ 
and water-colors are a special feature for 1892), &c., § 


8 

& 3 MOS. SUBSCRIPTION: 
Beginning any month. 
Inordertosecurethis most liberaloffer(theordinary ¢ 
price for all it includes is $2.75] you must cut out 4 
this (Bazar) adv.,and send it direct to the publisher, § 
MONTAGUE MARKS, 23 Union Square, New York. « 
p = Illustrated Catalogue of over 100 studies, free. With« 
B sainple copy and 3 colored plates, 25 cents. 






















E. COUDRAY'S 
- SHerst 


PERFUME FOR THE HANDKERCHIBP 
DELICIOUS SCENT. —LATEST CREATION 
of B. COUDRAY in PARIS 

—po—— 


SOLD BY ALL PRINCIPAL PERFUMERS, 
\S DRUGGISTS AND CHEMISTS OF U.S. J 
ET STS MR EIEN RCLET THRE 
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THE EMANCIPATION OF 
THADDEUS. 
(Continued from page 875.) 


‘‘We had a tomato omelet, coffee, toast, rice 
cakes, tenderloin steak, and grits.” 

‘‘Dear me!” smiled Bessie; she was so 
glad her Teddy had been so well treated. 
‘All that? Ellen must have laid herself 
out.’ 


‘* Yes,” said Thaddeus; ‘‘ I think she did.” 


All the following week Thaddeus seemed 
to have a load on his mind—a load which he 
resolutely refused to share with Bessie—and 
on Friday he found it necessary to go up to 
town. 

- ‘*T thought this was your vacation,” pouted 
essie. 

** Well, so it is,” said Thaddeus, ‘‘ But— 
but I’ve got one or two matters to attend to 
—matters of very great importance—so that 
I think I'll have to go.” 

“If you must, you must,” said Bessie. 
“But I think it’s horrid of your partner to 
make you go back to town this hot weather.” 

“Don’t be cross with my partner,” said 
Thaddeus; ‘‘especially my partner in this 
matter.” 

‘Have you different partners for different 
matters?” queried Bessie. 

‘Never mind about that, my dear; you'll 
know all about it in time; so don’t worry.” 

“All right, Teddy. But I don’t like to 
hare you running away from me when I'm 
at a hotel. I’d rather be home, anyhow. 
Can't I go with you? Little Ted is well 
enough now to go home.” 

‘*Not this time; but—you can go up next 
Wednesday, if you wish,” returned Thad- 
deus, with a slight show of embarrassment. 

And so it was settled, and Thaddeus went 
to town. On Wednesday they all left the 
sea-shore for Harden Roads. 

‘‘Oh, how lovely it looks!” ejaculated 
Bessie as she entered the house, Norah hav- 
ing opened the door, ‘‘ But—er—where’s 
Jane, Norah?” 

** Cookin’ the dinner, mim.” 

** Why, Jane can’t cook.” 

‘If you please, mim, this is a new Jane.” 

Bessie’s parasol fell to the floor. ‘“‘A 
wha—a—at?” she cried. 

‘‘A new Jane. Misther Perkins has dis- 
pinsed with old Jane and Ellen, mim.” 

Bessie rushed up stairs to her room and 
cried. The shock was too sudden. She 
longed for Thaddeus, who had remained at 
the station collecting the bath-tubs and other 
luxuries of the baby from the luggage van, to 
come. What diditall mean? Jane and Ellen 
gone? New girls in their places? 

And then Thaddeus came, and made all 
plain to the little woman, and when he was 
all through, she was satisfied. He had dis- 
charged the tyrants, and had supplied their 
places. The latter was the important busi- 
ness which had taken him to town. 

‘*But, Teddy,” Bessie said, with a smile, 
when she had heard all, ‘‘ how did poor mild 
little you ever have the courage to face those 
two women and give them their discharge?” 

Teddy blushed. ‘‘1 didn’t,” he answered, 
meekly; ‘‘I wrote it.” 

Five years have passed since then, and all 
has gone well. Thaddeus has remained free, 
and, as he proudly observes, domestics now 
tremble at his approach—that is, all except 
Norah, who remembers him‘as of old. Ellen 
and Jane are living together in affluence, 
having saved their wages for nearly the 
whole of their term of “service.” Bessie is 
happy in the possession of two fine boys, to 
whom all her attention—all save a little re- 
served for Thaddeus—is given; and as for the 
dubious, auburn-haired, and distinctly Celtic 
Norah, Thaddeus is afraid that she is dec 
ing into a “‘ treasure.” 

**Why do you think so?” Bessie asked 
him, when he first expressed that fear. 

“Oh, she has the symptoms,” returned 
Thaddeus. “She has taken three nights off 
this week.” 


” 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


It is an old-fashion notion 
that medicine has to taste 
bad to do any good. 

Scott’s Emulsion is cod- 
liver oil with its fish-fat taste 
lost—nothing is lost but the 
taste. 

This is more than a mat- 
ter of comfort. Agreeable 
taste is always a help to di- 
gestion. A sickening taste 
is always a hindrance. 
There is only harm in taking 
cod-liver oil unless you digest 
it. Avoid the taste. 


re! Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 


Your drugesst keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
ucists everywhere do. $1. 





HARPER 





eC URED 
*/ @iticura 
ae 
VERY HUMOR OF THE SKIN AND SCALP 
of infancy and childhood, whether torturing, dis- 
figuring, itching, burning, scaly, crusted, pimply, or 
blotchy, with loss of hair, and every impurity of the 
, whether simple, scrofulous, or hereditary, is 
ily, permanently, and economically cured by the 
Curtovra Remenirs, consisting of Curioura, the 
= Skin Cure, Curtouna Soap, an exquisite Skin 
urifier and Beautifier, and Cotioura Reso.vent, the 
new Blood and Skin Purifier and greatest of Humor 
Remedies, when the best physicians and all other rem- 
edies fail. Parents, save your children — of mental 
and physical suffering. Begin now. lays are dan- 
gerons. Cures made in childhood are permanent. 
a everywhere. Price, Curiovra, 50c.; Soap, 
; Resonvent, $1. Prepared by Potter Drug pest 
Chosateal Corporation, Boston, Mass. 
Send for “ How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.” 
tS Baby's | Skin ‘and Scalp purified and beau- “@8 
z= tified by Curioura Soap. ea 














matism relieved in one minute by the celebrated 
Curtovea Anti-Patn Praster. 25c. 


The Liebig COMPANY 


Have for twenty-five years been puttin 
up the famous product which stirred m 
ical circles when first invented and given to 
the world by the renowned chemist, Justus 
von Liebig. Their 


EXTRACT OF BEEF 


is known around the world, and has lately 
been carried into “ Darkest Africa” by Stan- 
ley. It is unapproachable for purity, flavor, 
and beneficial effects. As Breer Tra, de- 
licions and refreshing. Indispensabie in 
Improved and Economic Cookery. 


@ Kidney Pains, Backache, and Muscular Rheu- 













Genuine of 
with : @ Justus 
rs PERSONAL BEAUTY 


‘m. tg. : ACQUIRE ed RETAIN IT. 
~ How to remove Pimples, Wrinkles, 
Y Freckles and Superfluous Hair; to 
Develop the Form; to Increase or 
Reduce Flesh ; to Color and Restore 
the Hair, Brows and Lashes, and to 
Beautify the Complexion, A book of 
fi interest to every lady, Mailed (sealed) 
for 6 eents, to pay postage. It contains many hints, testi- 
— and valuable receipts (easily prevares at home), 

d shows how to obtain free samples of Cosmetics, 

e MADAME LAUTIER, 124 West 23d St., New York City. 


Send 10 cents in stamps for new waltz, 
MUSIC 10 pretty songs, new music, sample 

sheets, and catalogue. AM. MUSIC 
PUB’G CO., 12 East 15th Street, New York 





"S BAZAR. ; 


HOLMES & Co., 


Manufacturers, 


We have for the coming season two new patents on our 
Union Undergarments. 


This new cut represents the 
style and fit, and points of 
interest are there delineated 
which give a felnens not 
yoy in any other make. 

fa lady who will give it a 
little study will discover that 
what she has complained of 
in all other makes has been 
obviated by our new patent. 
We send our garments to ev- 
ery State and Territory in 
the country. They are 


FAULTLESS IN FIT, 


and, as made to-day, is a 
garment unequalled. Every 
garment is marked inside 
of sateen lining, “‘ Holmes 
& Co.’’ Buy no others until 
ame see our new garment. 

hen not found with eed 
best dealers, send stamp 
rect to us for catalogue and 
price-list, and we will send 
rules for self -measurement 
and swatches to any part of 
the country, and warrant sat- 
isfaction. 


109 Kingston $t., 


Boston, Mass, 


we give 13 beautiful colored 
—_ and 13 copies of a 
Beautiful art magazine for 
$i co (reg ular price $2.50). 
Rice "a the studies are 


20x14 inches in size, and 
some larger. Among them are Primroses, Pink 
Roses, Lake View, Deer's Head, Yellow Chry- 
santhemums, Kitten Family, etc., etc. Send 
for this most beautiful offer. Catalogue of over 
300 pictures free. 


THe Art INTERCHANGE Co.,, 


37 & 39 West 22d Street, New York, 
Mention Harger’s Bazar. 











/;mola Powder 1 
pf 414 W. 47th rst N.Y. City. * 
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The Man with 
a Long Face. 
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Nervous Disorders, $ 
arising from a Weak 
Stomach, Impaired 
TP. Seg . 





$ tion, or a Torpid Riven One dose 

will oftentimes relieve Sick Headache 

in twenty minutes. ; 
Of all druggists. Price 25 cents a box. 

; New York Depot, 365Canal St, 35 














Str Henry Tompson, the 
most noted physician of Eng- 
land, says that more than half 
of all diseases come from errors 
in diet. 

Send for Free Sample of 
Garfield Tea to 319 West 45th 
Street, New York City. 


ARFIELD TEA 222i: 


ofbad eating; cures Sick Headache; re- 


stores the Complexion; cures Constipation. 





| REFRESHING and INVIGORATING. 


THE CROWN 
LAVENDER | 
SALTS | 


erent ate = 





result of 20 years’ experience. For sale at 
Druggists or sent By mail, 0c. Pp 

nd 128 ‘ook on berenaipiogy cna 

Pm, Beauty, Tieslethed: on Skin, Scalp, Nervous 

— a Diseases and their treatment,sent 

receipt of 1@e.;3 also Disfigure- 

Ams ‘ike Birth Marke, Moles, Warts, IndiaInk 


Nose, Superfluous Hair, Pimples, &c., removed. 
IN H. WOODBURY, DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 








125 West 42nd Street, New York City. 





PARISIAN US GUEERLAIN'’s PERFUMES lil DIS! 


Sold by PARK & TILFORD, 917, Broadway, NEW-YORK. 









% Fair 
Fair” 


Harper’s Young People offers these Prizes, and cordially invites Boys and Girls everywhere to 
compete for them. They consist, in part, of a $135 Victor Bicycle,a $100 Mahogany Secretary,a Library of 100 





volumes, gold pens, cameras, dress patterns, painting outfits, knives, skates, books, and hundreds of other useful things. 


All are offered for practical effort—Work in Wood, Work in Metal, Pen Drawing, Illuminating, 
Photography, Insect Collecting, Needlework, and Reading. With them your boy and girl puts the knowledge gained 


at school to a real test. 


Prize List, Prospectus, Prize Puzzle, and Sample Copy—all FREE, if you write at once. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, Franklin Square, New York. 
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sees Throat Bandage, 


Positively cures Quimsy, Croup, Pa 
pases. og J Tonsils, Catarrh of 
Throat, Hi 


joarseness, Loss of V. 
and all diseases of the Throat and V: 






We will send a book, entit! 
THROAT AND Its AILMENTS,” free 
any one sending us a 2-cent stamp tor V@ 
Dostage and mentioning this paper. 


bled with 

years, I think I ought to know w 
thing. I can sa 
claim it to do, 
with les to your firm.” e 
cee senna br wins 
claim for it.” 
Sent by mail, pre-paid, for §2. 
THE PHYSICIANS’ REMEDY Co. 

Box 23, CINCINNATI, ©. 













PISO'S Cc 


Best Cough ey 
Peon <= all else f: 





Recommended 
Pleasant and 
hildren take it tt withone objection. By druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 


URE FOR 






by Physicians. 
coer e to the 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 








juueecsens 
LOVELY FACES! 


Nothing will 
CLEAR 


“7 








For the Skin, Scalp and Complexion. The 





and Powder Marks, Scars, Pittings, Redness of 






‘Consultation free, at office or by letter. Open éa.m.to 8 p.m, 








who wear their hair pasted, 
up, to and 5 
with ‘2 





pt}, 
the t m wie to for 
€.Burnham, 71 Btate-st.(Cent’! Music: 





Will charm those who yearn for an ex- 
citing novel to read when Sunday-school 
zs over.—N. Y. Sun, 


A KING OF TYRE. 


A Tale of the Times of Ezra and Ne- 
hemiah. By James M. Lup.Low, 
D.D. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 00. (Mew Edition.) 


It is stirring and at times dramatic. 
The style is picturesque and the charac- 
teristics of the age have been well repro- 
duced. It is a narrative of adventure and 
trial, of religious zeal and political ma- 
noeuvring, of love and hatred. As has 
been said truly concerning one of the 
writer’s earlier volumes, it reminds the 
reader not a little of the romances of 
Scott.—Congregationalist, Boston. 





A New Edition of Dr. LupLow’s earlier 
story, “The Captain of the Janiza- 
ries,” is ready. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 50. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


Of Lither of the above works will be sent mail, 
postage paid, to any part of the United States, Canada, 
or Mexco,on receipt of the price. 
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